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ITU    the    new    luiiilinK   season  just    around    the    c.irner,    Louisiana's    hunters   are 

cleaning  and   polishing  their  pear  in   jrrcat  anticipation   of   the   thrills   to   come.     But 

what   of   the   potential    tragedies?  How    many    hunting   trips   will    end    tragicallv    for 
some  one? 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  wonderful  season  if  evei-yone's  first  thought  was  for  his  own 
safety  and  the  safety  of  his  companions?  And  it  could  so  very  easily  be  so.  Despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  more  hunters  in  Louisiana  than  in  many  other  states, 
there  are  fewer  fatalities  as  result  of  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  the  handling  of 
guns,  but  even  one  is  too  many,  and  no  amount  of  caution  is  too  much.  Constant 
practice  of  safety  precautions  makes  them  come  easier.  With  time  they  become 
second  nature.  The  thinking  sportsman  becomes  more  careful  with  experience.  It 
is  the  trigger  happy  lad,  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all,  who  will  bear  constant  watching. 

The  observance  of  two  simple,  common-sense  precautions,  neither  of  which  will 
cause  the  hunter  any  considerable  inconvenience,  would  eliminate  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  hunting  accidents.  They  are: 

Treat   every   gun   with    the    respect   due   a   loaded    gun. 
Never  point  a  gun  at  anything  you  don't  want  to  shoot. 

These  are  not  the  only  precautions  to  observe  when  you  go  hunting,  but  they 
provide  the  foundation  for  all  others.  Constantly  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
e.xcuse  for  carelessness  in  gun  handling,  whether  the  weapon  is  loaded  or  not.  When- 
ever you  pick  up  a  gun,  whether  you  are  indoors  or  out,  always  point  the  muzzle  in 
a  safe  direction  and  carefully  e.xamine  it  to  make  sure  it  is  not  loaded.  N'ever  climb 
a  tree  or  a  fence  with  a  loaded  gun.  Carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down,  or  with 
the  action   open,  into  your  boat,  automobile,   camp  or  home. 

Pointing  a  gun,  loaded  or  unloaded,  toward  a  companion  is  a  violation  of  every 
principle  of  safety  and  good  sportsmanship.  It  is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  shooting 
ethics.  Do  it  just  once  and  you  have  lost  the  respect  and  comradeship  of  your  com- 
panion. Never  indulge  in  "horse  play"  with  firearms.  "I  didn't  know  it  was  loaded" 
is  the  most  pitifully  worthless  alibi  any  one  can  offer. 

Never  stand  your  gun  against  a  tree,  or  a  fence,  or  anything  else.  Always  lay 
your  gun  down  flat,  unloading  it  first  with  the  muzzle  pointing  in  a  safe  direction. 
Never  pull  a  gun  toward  you  from  a  boat,  car,  or  through  a  fence.  You  are  prac- 
tically shaking  hands  with  an   undertaker  when   you   do. 

Always  watch  your  safety.  Keep  it  on  until  you  are  ready  to  shoot,  and  examine 
it  frequently.  Sudden  jars,  or  brushing  against  twigs,  weeds  or  brush  can  release 
the  safety  catch  without  your  knowing  it. 

Watch  your  step  when  crossing  creeks  on  logs  or  slippery  boards.  A  fall  can 
be  disastrous  in  more  ways  than  one,  even  if  your  gun  is  not  loaded.  Before  loading 
your  gun  make  sure  that  the  barrel  and  action  are  free  from  obstructions.  Should 
you  stumble  or  fall  and  the  barrel  of  your  gun  touches  the  ground,  always  look 
through  the  bore  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  clogged  with  mud  or  some  other  foreign 
substance. 

And  finally,  always  be  sure  of  your  target  before  pulling  the  trigger.  Take  a 
good  look  to  see  what's  behind  it.  .  .  and  then  look  again.  Never  fire  in  the  direction 
of  a  sudden  sound.  It  may  be  caused  by  some  farmer's  livestock,  or  the  farmer 
himself,  or  even  your  own  companion. 

These  are  all  simple,  easy-to-do  things,  but  the  observance  of  the.se  rules,  will 
not  only  keep  hunting  a  safe  sport,  but  will  increase  your  popularity  with  your 
fellow  man.    You  can  help  make  this  coming  hunting  season  the  safest  one  to  date. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  fhem  to  EDITOR.  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as   we've  been   able  to  use   them. 
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(Top-left)  Steve  Leone,  of  Powhatan,  La.,  with  the  177-pound  gar  he  landed  with  a  hand  gig 
during  the  Natchitoches  Gar  Rodeo,  and  which  won  him  the  championship  of  that  event. 
(Center-left)  Crowd  holding  the  175-pound  garfish  which  won  the  International  Garfish  Rodeo, 
staged  by  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  and  the  Rapides  Parish  Wild  Life  Association. 
(Circle-right)  Earling  Laborde  of  Marksville,  winner  of  the  International  Garfish  Rodeo,  and 
Mrs.    Margaret    Rayner   of   Tioga,    winner   in   the  women's   division   of  this   event. 


RODEO    ROUNDUP 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 


r  ISH  rodeos,  which  are  as  much  a  gamble 
on  the  weather  as  on  what  the  fish  will  do, 
have  once  more  run  their  annual  gamut  in 
Louisiana  with  more  or  less  the  usual  re- 
sults .  .  happy  days  of  anticipation  for  all 
fishermen,  followed  by  thrills  and  victory 
for  some  and  disappointment  for  others. 
But  as  long-  as  there  are  sports-fishermen 
A'ith  a  love  for  contest,  there  will  be  rodeos, 
and  of  course,  gambles  on  weather  and  fish- 
ing conditions. 

The  Sou'west  Pass  Tarpon  rodeo,  August 
19  and  20,  was  the  last  of  the  deep  sea 
contests  for  this  year,  and  despite  storm 
warnings  and  rough  seas,  a  few  determined 
sportsmen    refused    to    submit    to    adverse 


Some  of  the  boats  that  took  part  in  the  Southwest  Pass  tarpon  rodeo  on  August  19  and  20. 


State  Representative  Max   BInnchard  inspect- 
ing n  huge  garfish,  during  the  recent  Sou'west 
Pass  Tarpon   rodeo,  which  he  labeled  a  "Red 
River  tarpon". 


conditions  and  "pulled   it  out  of  the  fire" 
just  before  the  scheduled  deadline. 

The  International  Garfish  Rodeo,  a  state- 
wide contest,  sponsored  by  the  Alexandria 
Young  Men's  Business  Club  and  the 
Rapides  Parish  Wildlife  association,  had 
better  luck  as  far  as  weather  conditions 
were  concerned,  and  wound  up  with  more 
than  200  gars  recorded  for  the  rodeo  catch. 

Another  garfish  rodeo,  staged  by  the 
Natchitoches  Wildlife  association,  went 
into  the  success  column  with  a  177-pound 
gar  as  the  top  captive. 

The  axiom  "persistence  pays,"  so  fa- 
miliar to  most  fishermen,  was  borne  out 
abundantly  when,  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  Southwest  Pass  Tarpon  Rodeo,  after 
many  of  the  contestants  had  given  up  hope 
and  headed  for  home,  four  tarpons  were 
landed.  Thus  came  to  a  successful  close  a 
contest  which  for  nearly  two  days  had  ap- 
parently been  doomed  to  failure  as  the 
result   of   high  winds  and   rough  water. 

To  Bob  Prentiss,  of  Houma,  La.,  went 
top  honors  for  catching  the  largest  tarpon 
of  the  meeting.  His  prize  weighed  88 
pounds,  and  won  for  him  first  place  and  a 
handsome  sterling  silver  service  that  in- 
cluded eight  goblets  and  a  tray. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Richard  J. 
Carrere,  however,  to  capture  one-half  of 
the  entire  catch  of  tarpon  and  a  pair  of 
prizes  that  made  his  trip  well  worth  while. 
Carrere  landed  one  tarpon  of  80  pounds 
weight  and  one  of  75.  This  gave  him  the 
special  award  given  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  tarpon  landed  by  one  contestant 
and  also,  under  the  rules  of  the  rodeo,  for 
the  largest  fish  taken  on  Saturday.  His  top 
tarpon,  of  course,  was  not  as  large  as  was 
the  winner,  but  on  the  day  the  winner 
is  caught,  the  second  sized  fish  takes  this 


award.  Carrere's  prizes  included  a  sterling 
silver  pitcher  and  ice  bucket. 

The  fourth  fish  was  landed  by  Langdon 
Stone  of  New  Orleans  and  was  slightly 
smaller  than   Mr.  Carrere's  75  pounder. 

With  high  winds  persisting  and  warnings 
to  small  craft  issued,  many  cf  the  contest- 
ants left  for  home.  A  few,  however,  re- 
mained to  fish  and  boats  manned  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Wade  0.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Stone,  and  by  Chalin  Perez,  Louis  Nicklaus 
and  Richard  Carrere  on  the  Santa  Ann, 
owned  by  "Nutzy"  Fradella  of  Algiers, 
headed  eastward  in  search  of  calm,  shel- 
tered water.  They  found  it  about  the 
mouth  of  Passe  a  Loutre.  They  also  found 
tarpon.  Mr.  Martin's  party  got  15  strikes 
and  landed  one  tarpon.  The  Perez-Carrere 
party  got  25  strikes  and  accounted  for  the 
other  three. 

Awards  were  made  by  president  Al 
Lomax  of  the  Southwest  Pass  Tarpon 
Rodeo  Association  following  a  barbecue  at 
which  all  rodeo  entrants  were  guests. 

It  was  a  surprising  and  welcome  finish 
to  the  7th  annual  tarpon  rodeo  held  at  the 
river's  mouth,  especially  after  a  bad  start, 
with  three  quarters  of  the  fishing  time 
fruitlessly  expended  owing  to  rough  seas 
which  made  fishing  almost  impossible. 

In  the  International  Garfish  Rodeo  an 
estimated  10,000  persons  went  through  the 
Bringhurst  Park  auditorium,  at  Alexan- 
dria, to  see  the  entries  in  the  second  an- 
nual International  Garfish  Rodeo  and  to 
view  exhibitions  staged  in  connection  with 
the  event. 

Erling  Laborde,  of  Marksville,  was 
crowned  garfish  king.  His  175-pound  gar 
caught  in  Old  River  was  the  biggest  fish 
entered  in  the  week-long  rodeo.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  trophy,  he  won  a  rod  and  reel, 
(Conti)iitcd  on  Page  Si) 
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By  PAUL  H.  FLUCK 
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HE  (Travel  of  tlu'  Alcan  Hifiifhway  splat- 
tc'ied  against  our  fenilers.  We  fixed  our 
eyes  dead  ahead  as  we  looked  for  bears  and 
moose  in  the  half  darkness  of  the  arctic 
nipht.  Here  and  there  the  eyes  of  an  arc- 
tic fox  sparkled  like  a  pair  of  amethysts  in 
the  brush  piles.  Enormous  mothlike  arctic 
horned  owls  fluttered  about  in  the  head- 
litrhts  as  they  pursued  scampering  pack  rats 
and  Parka  squirrels  across  the  highway. 
There,  what  was  that? 

A  slinking  black  fantasy  jumped  from  a 
tree  stump  and  disappeared  into  the 
brushes.  We  spun  our  spotlight  after  it, 
while  our  hearts  pounded  as  we  strained 
our  eyes  to  see  our  first  wolverine.  There  it 
was.  Hugo  fiery  eyes  glared  at  our  spot- 
lijiht.  But  that  was  no  wolverine;  that 
snaky  tail  belonged  to  an  ordinary  tomcat 
of  the  Eastern  alleys.  That  was  only  the 
first  of  many  cats  that  we  saw  along  the 
.Mean  Highway.  This  pun-ing,  pampered 
predator,  the  protege  of  man  (the  worst 
predator  of  all),  has  arrived  to  tear  up 
ptarmigan  chicks  in  the  same  ruthless  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  destroyed  the  quail  of 
this  nation.  With  man,  the  cat  and  the  rat 
have  advanced  to  the  corners  of  the  earth 
to  wreak  equal  havoc. 

Not  far  from  Pennington,  New  Jersey, 
less  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  used  to  lie 
awake  early  on  spring  mornings  and  peep 
at  the  rising  sun  through  a  crack  in  the 
lanvas  of  my  pup  tent,  while  the  whistles 
of  bob-whites  rang  from  every  side.  Today, 
•vctive  bird  banding  has  me  abroad  in  the 
l'ie!<ls  much  of  the  time.  I  know  of  only  a 
-ingle  pair  of  bobwhites  that  nested  near 
there  last  season.  The  bobwhite  chicks  of 
Central  New  .Jersey  have  fattened  count- 
less cats,  and  the  whistles  of  the  cheerful 
quail  will  never  again  reverberate  on  .Tunc 
mornings.  Cats  are  here  to  stay;  the  <|uail 
are   gone    forever. 

The  cat  problem  stems  directly  from  the 
mushiness  of  the  human  mind.  We  can't 
bear    to    destroy    kittens.    The    dear    little 


things  .  .  .  how  cute  they  cuddle  on  their 
pillows.  But  unfortunately,  as  they  mature, 
these  half-grown  killers  are  left  to  shift 
for  themselves.  They  shift  all  right,  and 
we  have  little  need  to  worry.  Few  cats 
starve.  Cardinals,  juncos,  and  titmice  sup- 
plement the  rabbit  diet  of  the  winter 
months  for  puss.  She  is  sleek  and  fat  when 
she  proudly  leads  her  latest  quintuplets 
into  our  home  in  the  springtime.  She  purrs 
contentedly  while  we  stroke  her  and  com- 
pliment her  on  the  fine  job  of  ratting  she 
has  done  through  the  winter.  But  the  rats 
have  had  little  to  fear  from  puss.  They, 
too,  have  reinforced  their  numbers  during 
the  winter  months,  for  puss  spurns  their 
leathery  bodies.  W^hy  eat  tough  rats  when 
cardinal   dinners   are   on   the   menu? 

It  is  a  finable  offense  to  abandon  cats 
in  some  states,  and  there  are  a  few  places 
where  the  law  is  vigorously  enforced.  But 
in  much  of  the  country,  as  along  the  Alcan 
Highway,  the  cat  is  looked  upon  as  a  bene- 
factor. The  princely  pest  is  welcomed  in 
our  households.  We  chase  him  to  take  a 
mangled  bird  on  lare  occasions,  and  ad- 
monish him  for  it,  but  we  are  certain  that, 
without  the  cat's  assistance,  rats  and  mice 
would  overrun  our  houses. 

Let's  look  into  this  mousing  and  ratting 
projiosition.  Let's  see  if  the  prince  of  pests 
is  worth  his  princely  tribute.  Let's  see  if 
the  benefits  of  the  cat  outweigh  the  loss  of 
our   quail,   the   loss   of   our   meadow   larks. 


and  the  drain  on  our  rabbit  and  pheasant 
populations.  Just  how  many  rats  and  mice 
does  the  average  cat  actually  catch? 

Frankly,  the  average  cat  catches  far  less 
than  a  single  rat  or  mouse  each  day.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  owl  that  must  catch  six 
at  least  if  it  is  to  continue  living.  At  times, 
some  unusual  cat  develops  a  truly  unusual 
appetite  for  rodents  or  discovers  the  nest 
of  a  field  mouse.  It  proudly  lays  the  entire 
family  of  baby  mice  at  our  feet  as  a  tribute 
for  the  princely  feasts  we  have  provided. 
What  a  cat!  Our  cat  caught  six  mice  in  a 
single  day ! 

Watch  puss,  watch  her  as  she  leaves  at 
dusk  to  make  her  evening  rounds.  Does  she 
head  for  the  barn,  or  the  chicken  house,  or 
toward  the  rubbish  pile  where  we  know 
the  rats  have  their  apartments?  No,  she 
makes  a  beeline  for  the  hedges,  or  the  high 
grass  along  the  roadside.  But  puss  should 
know;  puss  knows  more  about  rats  than 
we  do. 

Follow  puss;  follow  her  closely  if  you 
are  able,  thro'.gh  the  dewy  grass  on  a  May 
evening.  Ah,  she  stops.  She  sniffs  the  air. 
She  almost  glides  along  in  the  hedges. 
She  reaches  into  the  low  branches,  and  we 
hear  a  startled  chirp  and  the  beating  of 
wings.  Turn  your  flashlight  on  this  evil 
perpetration.  There,  in  the  full  light  you 
will  discover  that  a  catbird  or  a  song  spai'- 
row  has  just  lost  its  home  and  family. 
Indeed,  the   proud   mother  herself  may   be 


thrashing-  about  with  a  brolion  wiiij;.  Puss 
is  leisurely  going  about  the  enjoyable  busi- 
ness of  making  calories,  cat  calories,  out  of 
one  of  our  most  efficient  insect  eaters. 

One  helpless  invalid  told  me  that  a  single 
cat  dumped  the  nests  of  nine  catbirds  in 
one  evening,  while  she  sat  unable  to  inter- 
fere. Puss  is  a  purring,  loving  creature  as 
she  curls  upon  our  laps,  but  she  is  the 
most  vicious  and  cruel  killer  with  which 
Nature  has  ever  had  to  cope. 

Most  of  us  don't  possess  sufficient  scien- 
tific inteiest  to  drive  us,  like  Pasteur,  into 
the  mouths  of  mad  dogs,  or  into  the 
stomachs  of  foxes  and  cats.  I  have  per- 
formed autopsies  on  the  entrails  of  twenty- 
one  foxes  that  one  of  my  friends,  the  local 
expert  trapper,  provided.  Carefully,  with 
a  microscope,  I  have  examined  the  contents 
of  fox  stomachs,  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
evidence  of  one  pinfeather.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  fox,  feeding  a  litter  of  young,  might 
use  a  farmer's  chicken  house  as  a  delica- 
tessen. It  is  also  true  that  a  fox  might  take 
a  wounded  duck,  or  a  starving  pheasant, 
when  he  himself  is  starving.  But  the  fox 
stomachs  I  examined,  many  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  have  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  mouse  and  rat  ingredients,  with  beetles 
and  even  berries  or  grapes  being  found  in 
a  few.  A  fox  is  a  superb  mouser,  and  as 
a  ratter  only  the  hawks  and  owls  are  his 
equals. 

Now,  I'll  give  you  the  low-down  on  some 
undercover  autopsies  performed  beneath 
the  shaded  lights  in  my  cellar.  As  a  bird 
bander,  I  am  constantly  troubled  by  pesky 
cats  which  use  my  bird-feeding  stations  as 
a    restaurant.    Waste    few    tears    on    these 


bandits.  Though  sleek  of  fur,  they  are  the 
crudest  torturers  among  the  four-legged 
creatures  that  plod  this  planet.  One  day,  I 
lost  a  race  to  a  big  black  cat  that  dashed 
into  the  bushes  with  my  gorgeous  male 
cardinal.  On  the  next  day,  I  caught  the 
same  villian  in  my  clover-leaf  trap  with 
the  female  cardinal  in  his  clutches.  Need- 
less to  say,  that  autopsy  was  not  an  occa- 
sion for  tears  or  misgiving.  And,  needless 
to  say,  there  was  ample  stomach  evidence 
to  convict  this  murderer  posthumously. 

1  have  picked  up  a  few  fresh  cat  car- 
casses from  the  city  streets  as  well  as  in 
the  country,  and  I  have  yet  to  report  on 
a  single  stomach  empty  of  pinfeathers,  in 
the  summer  or  the  winter.  Twice  there  was 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  mice  being 
present;  but,  aside  from  a  liberal  quantity 
of  table  groceries,  I  have  nothing  else  to 
report.  Autopsies  on  cats  have  borne  out 
my  feelings.  Cats  are  not  mousers,  or 
ratters,  by  preference;  cats  are  inclined 
toward  the  white  meat  on  the  menu. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  examine 
these  gruesome  records,  I  have  them  all, 
duly  tabulated  and  dated.  Take  my  word 
for  it;  when  pheasants  and  rabbits  don't 
come  up  to  specifications,  and  when  the 
bobwhites  vanish  from  your  hunting  lands, 
look  for  cats,  not  the  foxes. 

Man,  it  is  true,  is  responsible  for  much 
of  this  destruction.  But  man  has  attempted 
to  restock  the  game  lands  he  has  pilfered. 
Never,  in  its  primitive  state,  did  this  coun- 
try possess  the  food  supplies  for  quail  that 
exist  today  in  the  form  of  oat,  rye  and 
wheat  fields.  But  where  are  the  quail? 
Audubon  and  Wilson  reported  no  shortage 


in  their  season,  although  there  were  many 
more  foxes,  hawks  and  owls  then  than 
there  are  now.  Perhaps  the  prince  of  pests 
can  supply  the  answer.  We  must  make  our 
own  decision.  Do  we  want  cats,  or  ground- 
nesting  birds  in  this  nation? 

Frankly,  I  believe  that,  if  vagrant  cats 
were  to  be  eliminated,  we  could  double  the 
take  of  pheasants  in  some  states  next 
season.  This  may  seem  to  bo  hard  to  sup- 
port, but  I  am  convinced  that  anyone  can 
check  it  on  clo.se  observation.  One  pheasant 
hen  that  I  watched  closely  last  spring 
raised  only  one  chick  from  the  twelve  that 
she  led  when  I  fir.st  saw  her.  Two  of  those 
were  eaten  by  one  cat  that  I  autopsied. 
One  of  them  was  caught  by  a  roving  dog; 
and  the  rest,  I  am  convinced,  vanished  into 
the  jowls  of  felines  which  dogged  the  hen 
throughout  the  rearing  season. 

Among  numerous  other  pheasant-cat 
calamities,  another  lives  vividly  in  my 
memory.  On  that  sad  occasion,  I  found  a 
mangled  pheasant  hen  still  beating  in  the 
weeds,  while  a  pair  of  giant  cats  cleaned  up 
her  newly  hatched  chicks,  saving  the 
mother  for  later. 

Depend  on  scientific  means  to  destroy 
the  rats  and  mice  in  your  buildings.  Do  the 
job  right;  do  it  thoroughly,  and  once  may 
be  forever.  Plug  up  the  ratholes  with  con- 
crete; use  the  new  poisons  that  cause  a 
pulmonary  edema.  There  will  be  plenty 
left  for  those  that  move  in  later.  Don't  be 
lazy  and  depend  on  the  cat  to  do  the  job 
for  you.  His  price  is  too  high  for  the  kind 
of  woi'k  he  produces.  A  pair  of  barn  owls 
would  do  a  real  job  on  the  mice  in  your 
(Continued  nn   Page  26) 
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THE  GRAY  SQUIRREL 
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ARE  incU'Cfl  is  the  sportsman  who  has 
never  experienced  the  trials  of  an  early 
awakcninK.  followed  by  a  silent  battle  with 
black  pnats  and  mosquitoes,  in  order  to 
match  wits  with  one  of  our  most  popular 
small  game  animals,  the  gray  squirrel.  The 


species  is  common  to  every  community 
in  Louisiana  and  its  popularity  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  nimrod  circles.  The  squir- 
rel is  a  familiar  sipht  in  many  public  parks 
where  its  presence  is  enjoyed  by  both  old 
and  young. 

Like  many  other  panic  species,  the  pray 
squirrel  is  described  by  early  arrivals  in 
Louisiana  as  having  occurred  in  "myriads" 
and  "hordes."  Although  no  gi-eat  attention 
to  accuracy  was  given  by  pioneers  in  their 
account  of  the  wildlife  they  found  in  the 
new    land,   there    is   no    reason    to   believe 


that  the  gray  squirrel  did  not  at  one  time 
exist  in   almost   unbelievable  numbers. 

The  gray  squirrel  shares  with  the  Ameri- 
can bison  the  unhappy  distinction  of  hav- 
ing had  a  rifle  designed  especially  for  its 
slaughter.  Squirrel  guns  hold  an  important 
place  in  the  history  and  literature  of  South- 
ern states. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  succulence 
and  flavor  of  the  flesh  of  the  gray  squirrel 
played  an  integral  part  in  the  reduction  of 
its  numbers  in  this  and  other  states,  but 
more  likely  the  clearing  of  land  and  cut- 
ting over  of  dense  forests  played  a  more 
important  role  in  diminishing  gray  squirrel 
populations.  Despite  the  inroads  of  the 
woodsmen's  rifle  and  axe,  the  gray  squirrel 
still  holds  a  high  place  on  the  list  of  im- 
portant game  animals  throughout  the 
country. 

The  gray  squirrel  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  his  close  relative  the  fox  squirrel.  The 
latter  measures  about  25  inches  from  nose 
to  tail  tip,  with  12  inches  of  that  length 
devoted  to  the  tail.  The  gray  squirrel  is 
about  19  inches  long  with  a  nine  inch  tail, 
and  weight  about  16  ounces  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  about  40  ounces  for  the 
fox  squirrel. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  dean  of  writers 
on  American  game  animals,  describes  the 
gray  squirrel  with  a  few  deft  strokes  of  the 
pen  which  not  only  pictures  the  animal, 
but  distinguishes  it  from  the  closely  re- 
lated fox  squirrel  and  red  squirrel: 

"When    seen    in    the   tree-tops,    its   gray 
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(or,  in  the  North,  its  black)  I'lihiur  and 
immense,  bushy  tail  are  distinRuishinK 
marks.  From  the  Fox-squirrel,  it  is  easily 
told  by  its  smaller  size,  white  under-parts 
and  the  white  edfjinp  of  the  tail;  and  from 
the  Red-squirrel,  by  its  greater  size,  pray 
colour,   and   white-edged   tail. 

In  general  colour,  it  is  pepper-and-salt 
gray,  the  uiiderfur  being  lead  colour,  and 
each  of  the  over-hairs  laden  at  base,  then 
butf,  then  blackish,  and  at  the  tip  white; 
on  the  head,  back,  paws,  and  saddle  down 
the  back,  the  gray  is  tinged  with  rusty 
yellow,  the  checks,  muzzle,  ears,  and  upper 
parts  of  paws,  are  ofteil  nearly  clear  tan 
or  sienna;  chin,  throat,  under-side  of  legs, 
and  all  below,  clear  white.  The  long  tail 
hairs  are  of  the  same  style  as  those  on  the 
body,  i.e.,  basal  balf,  tan;  next  quarter, 
black;   tip,   white." 

As  with  many  other  wildlife  forms,  there 
are  color  phases  of  the  gray  squirrel  which 
may  lead  to  confusion  of  the  unpracticed 
observer.  There  is  a  black  or  melanistic 
phase,  but  this  color  variation  rarely  occurs 
in  Louisiana.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs 
in  the  fox  squirrel,  but  differences  in  size 
should  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  between 
melanistic  mutants  of  the  two  species. 

It  is  possible  that  the  gray  squirrel, 
along  with  his  arboreal  cousins,  plants 
more  oak  trees  incidentally  to  his  daily 
routine  of  seeking  and  hoarding  food  than 
man  ever  plants  intentionally.  Unlike 
other  types,  he  does  not  frequently  store 
up  large  supplies  of  acorns  and  other  nuts 
in  hollow  trees.  He  prefers  to  bury  a  nut 
here  and  there  in  the  soft  earth  of  the 
forest  floor.  Despite  a  rather  uncanny 
ability  to  retrieve  buried  nuts — even  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow — he 
probably  leaves  as  much  as  half  his  hidden 
store  where  it  can  germinate  and  grow. 

Although  nuts  of  various  kinds  are  a 
major  item  of  the  gray  squirrel's  diet,  he 
can  subsist  on  the  buds  of  trees  during 
spring  months  when  nuts  are  scarce,  and 
will  even  gnaw  into  the  cambium  layer  of 
trees  to  lick  up  the  flow  of  sap.  Despite 
his  classification  as  a  strict  vegetarian,  the 
gray  squirrel  may  at  times  develop  an  ap- 
petite for  the  eggs  and  even  the  flesh  of 
birds.  Such  devastation  from  the  normal 
are  too  rare  to  give  the  gray  a  bad  name. 

In  general  manner,  the  gray  is  a  shy 
and  peaceful  citizen.  He  must  be  con- 
stantly alert  for  natural  enemies,  and  is 
an  expert  at  making  himself  "scarce" 
among  the  branches  and  limbs  of  a  tree. 
Something  of  an  aerial  acrobat,  the  gray 
squirrel  will  not  hesitate  in  time  of  danger 
to  make  fantastic  leaps  from  treetops  to 
the  ground.  Wide-spread  legs  and  bushy 
tail  serve  to  land  him  without  injury,  and 
his  ability  as  a  ground-runner  takes  him 
quickly  to  a  neighboring  tree.  His  protec- 
tive coloring,  his  ability  to  get  on  the  "off" 
side  of  a  limb,  and  his  ability  to  lie  motion- 
less along  a  limb  for  long  periods  of  time 
make  him  a  diff'icult  target  for  hunters. 


Despite  his  reputation  for  shyness,  the 
gray  squirrel  can  be  tamed,  and  often  be- 
comes an  aff"ectionate  pet.  He  is  especially 
tame  in  city  parks.  People  frequently  take 
young  grays  from  the  nest  and  raise  them 
on  cow's  milk  fed  with  an  eye-dropper. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  instances 
of  house-cats  adopting  baby  squirrels  and 
raising  them  to  maturity. 

Although  gray  squirrels  cannot  be 
classed  as  migratory  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word,  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
migrations  ranging  from  local  movements 
to  mass  exodus  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
viduals. 

The  most  spectacular  migrations  occur- 
red many  years  age,  but  local  migrations 
still  occur  when  mast  crop  failures  cause 
the  animals  to  seek  more  fruitful  habitat. 

Gray  squirrels  do  not  hibernate,  but  dur- 
ing severe  winter  weather  they  may  stay 
in  their  nests  or  den  trees  for  several  days 
at  the  time. 

Gray  squirrels  are  polygamous.  The 
gestation  period  is  of  about  forty-four  days 
duration,  and  the  first  litter  may  appear 
during  January  or  February  in  this  state. 
There  are  generally  from  two  to  four 
young  per  litter,  with  exceptions  at  both 
extremes.  Winter  and  early  spring  litters 
are  likely  to  be  born  in  hollow  trees, 
whereas  subsequent  litters  will  be  born  in 
nests.  Nests  of  the  gray  squirrel  are 
usually  placed  in  crotches  of  trees,  and 
resemble  the  somewhat  haphazard  effects 
of   crows   or   hawks  where   construction   is 


concerned.  They  are  made  of  leaves,  bark 
fibers  and  other  materials.  An  elaboration 
on  crow  and  hawk  nests,  however,  is  an 
over-all  roof  which  keeps  the  young  warm 
and  dry.  Access  to  the  nest  is  gained 
through  a  hole  in  the  side. 

Gray  squirrels  are  born  blind,  naked 
and  helpless,  being  almost  fetal  in  appear- 
ance. Six  weeks  see  them  out  of  the  nest 
to  explore  their  surroundings,  and  in  eight 
or  ten  weeks  they  have  been  weaned  and 
can  take  regular  food.  About  12  months 
bring  the  young  to  maturity,  but  they  do 
not  reach  maximum  size  until  two  years 
have   elapsed. 

A  number  of  birds  and  animals  prey  on 
the  gray  squirrels.  Several  species  of  hawks 
and  owls  include  them  in  their  diet.  Crows 
make  much  to  do  over  squirrels  at  times, 
but  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that 
they  actually  destroy  them.  Weasels  are 
the  most  important  mammalian  predator 
of  squirrels.  Minks,  fo.xes  and  bobcats  take 
their  toll,  too.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
scourge  of  the  gray  squirrel  is  the  botfly 
warble.  Infestation  of  these  repulsive  lai-vae 
make  the  flesh  of  the  squirrel  undesirable 
to  hunters,  and  the  botfly  warble  infesta- 
tions are  a  factor  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  setting  early  Fall  shooting  sea- 
sons. 

Although  not  as  prolific  as  the  cottontail 
rabbit,  the  gray  squirrel  is  able  to  repro- 
duce his  kind  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
is  little  danger  of  a  drastic  shortage  oc- 
(Coiitiniicd  VII  Page  ~6) 


SHOTGUN  RANGE 


By  WILLIAM  CURTIS 


1  Till  lis.  ail  old  mountain  hunter  duck 
hunuuK  last  year.  It  was  the  first  time 
he'd  been  after  ducks  in  close  to  twenty 
years.  He  only  fired  a  half-dozen  shots  all 
morning.  He  sat  there  in  the  canes  and 
mud  on  an  old  shell  box  with  mouth  gaping 
a  little  wider  every  time  hunters  cut  loose 
a  salvo  of  chilled  lead  at  ducks  and  geese 
sweeping  by  at  anti-aircraft  range.  He  ad- 
mitted later  he  wouldn't  have  believed  it 
if  he  hadn't  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes. 

Some  of  the  gunners  carried  with  them 
the  mis-guided  conception  that  if  a  duck 
or  goose  came  directly  overhead,  regard- 
less of  height,  it  was  within  range.  Several 
of  the  boys  took  cracks  at  geese  that  I 
would've  passed  up  with  a  moderate-ranged 
rifle.  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  knew 
that  in  order  to  connect  with  a  duck  rang- 
ing from  75  to  100  yards  high,  they  would 
have  had  to  lead  it  in  the  neighborhood  of 


fifty  feet,  if  the  duck  was  traveling  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed  and  ducks  usually  are. 

A  shotgun,  magazine  included,  has  not 
been  manufactured  yet  that  will  kill  con- 
sistently beyond  50  yards.  For  each  duck 
or  goose  scratched  down  at  maximum 
range,  ten  escape  crippled.  I  watched  some 
of  the  chaps  shoot  last  year.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  me — at  least  a  box  of  shells 
were  wasted  for  each  duck  retrieved. 

A  big  flock  of  sprig  passed  over  the 
blinds,  by  what  is  locally  termed,  "The 
Point."  I  was  able  to  distinguish  32  shots 
fired  at  those  birds  that  were  about  75 
yards  high.  Not  a  single  duck  dropped, 
but  five  cripples  slipped  from  the  flock  and 
coasted  into  the  weeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  Not  a  hunter  went  to  look  for  them. 
In  that  hopeless  profusion  none  would  have 
been  found  anyway. 

The  time  has  come  when  all  wildfowlers 
should    be   alarmed    over   the   preservation 


Sixty-fivc-pound    catfish    ciught    in    Anacoca    creek,    by    Eldridge    Morris,    who    took 

It   to    DeRidder   to   be   photographed.    Mr.   Morris   is   on   the   right  of  the  fish,    holding 

the  bar,  and  his  young  son  is  directly  in  front  of  him. 


of  their  favorite  sport.  Ducks  and  geese 
are  feeling  a  hunting  pressure  they've 
never  felt  before.  Each  hunter  .^hould 
bestow  upon  himself  the  endeavor  to  re- 
duce the  cripples  he  leaves  in  the  field 
to  a  new  low.  Nine  out  of  every  ten 
geese  missed,  are  shot  at  out  of  range — 
for  ducks  pretty  close  to  50  percent  would 
be  my  estimate. 

The  Johnny  Hi-Shot  is  more  prevalent 
among  wildfowlers  for  it  is  obviously  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  range  of  water- 
fowl than  of  upland  game.  However,  plenty 
of  pheasnnts  and  other  large  game  birds 
are  banged  at,  at  barrel-stretching  dis- 
tances. A  wing-tipped  pheasant  is  dessert 
for  hawks  unless  the  hunter  owns  a  good 
retriever. 

One's  inability  to  correctly  judge  dis- 
tances can  be  overcome  with  a  little  effort. 
The  first  step  is  to  learn  distances,  between 
objects  on  the  ground,  then  graduate  to 
heights.  Pick  out  a  tree,  stump,  or  rock, 
and  guess  how  many  yards  away  it  is.  Step 
off  the  distances  until  you  can  come  fairly 
close.  If  you  are  doubtful  about  your 
ability  to  step  off  a  yard,  measure  your 
shoe  and  step  the  distance  off  foot  by 
foot  and  be  exact.  This  is  helpful  in  esti- 
mating quail  and  pheasant  ranges,  and 
other  upland  game  fired  at  close  to  the 
ground. 

In  dove  hunting  and  some  duck  shooting, 
nearby  trees  are  helpful  hi  judging  the 
birds  height.  However,  most  duck  blinds 
are  situated  in  open,  marshy  land  where 
experience  alone  is  the  primary  factor  in 
teaching  one  at  what  ranges  to  shoot.  An 
old  hunter  once  told  me  not  to  shoot  at 
a  duck  until  you  could  see  its  eyes.  I  agree 
with  him  only  to  a  reasonable  extent,  but 
say  w-hat  you  may,  it  would  save  a  lot  of 
ammunition  and  cut  dow-n  the  cripple  loss 
amazingly. 

I  knew  a  farmer  who  grazed  his  herd 
on  the  property  of  a  duck  hunting  club. 
After  each  shooting  day  he  said  he  could 
find  a  limit  of  cripples  \vithout  a  great 
deal  of  trobule.  If  you  can  just  imagine 
the  amount  of  cripples  that  never  are  de- 
tected the  result  is  appalling. 

It  might  surprise  a  lot  of  hunters  if  they 
would  obtain  a  50-yard  coil  of  string; 
shinny  up  a  tree  until  one  end  of  the 
string  dangles  on  the  ground  and  the  other 
end  is  in  their  hand.  Fifty  yards  is  a  long 
ways  up  there,  the  limit  at  which  your 
shotgun  may  be  expected  to  kill  cleanly. 
An  old  honker  50  yards  high  looks  big  as 
a  bomber,  yet  is  mighty  difficult  to  fold  up 
at  that  range  even  with  Number  2  shot. 
Some  hunters  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
(ContivHcd  on  Page  S6) 
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THE  MUSKRAT  BABY 
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'NCE  UPON  a  time  when  we  were  work- 
ing shift  work  and  living  for  payday-after- 
next,  we  were  informed  by  the  doctor  that 
a  baby  was  coming  to  make  his  home  with 
us.  Further  inquiry  revealed  that,  con- 
trary to  the  popular  belief  that  babies 
were  a  gift  from  Heaven,  they  came 
C.  O.  D.  We  were  warned  to  expect  a  bill 
from  the  doctor,  the  hospital,  the  ambu- 
lance driver,  et  cetera.  Furthermore  the 
baby  would  expect  free  board  and  room  for 
quite  a  number  of  years. 

Since  we  were  already  spending  a  little 
more  than  we  made,  we  decided  that  some 
supplementary  cash  would  be  necessary. 
The  Mr.  might  ask  for  a  raise  ...  no  good. 
He'd  just  had  one.  The  Mrs.  might  go  back 
to  work  as  a  filing  clerk  .  .  .  also  no  good. 


By  Gwen  Kirtley  Perkins 


.\ny  such  job  would  be  soon  terminated 
because  of  the  eminent  arrival.  We  might 
borrow  from  the  bank  or  finance  company 
.  .  .  especially  no  good.  You  had  to  pay  and 
pay  and  pay  to  ever  get  even  again. 

So  what  did  we  do?  We  trapped  musk- 
rats. 

Now  in  a  successful  trapping  operation 
there  arc  several  necessary  items  to  con- 
sider. First  you  have  to  have  some  musk- 
rats  to  trap.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
marshes  of  Louisiana  are  full  of  muskrat*. 
but  unfortunately  a  lot  of  people  thought 


of  thi.s  before  we  did  and  leased  up  all 
the  land.  But  that  didn't  stop  us.  We  just 
decided  to  trap  right  where  we  were  .  .  . 
within  the  city  limit.s  of  Baton  Kouge. 

That  city  has  a  number  of  lakes  and 
those  lakes  are  inhabited  by  muskrats. 
That  is,  until  the  trappers,  Perkins  & 
Bridges,    moved    in. 

Another  essential  detail  in  trapping  is 
traps.  The  number  used  should  be  limited 
to  the  amount  you  can  handle  at  one 
time,  or  visit  in  one  day's  running  of  the 
trap  line,  or  can  pay  for.  Pooling  our 
lesources  we  went  down  town  to  the  hard- 
ware store  and  charged  a  bunch  of  steel 
traps. 

In  addition  to  something  to  trap  and 
something  to  trap  with,  you  must  also  have 
somebody  to  do  the  trapping.  Since  the 
only  experienced  trapper  in  the  family 
worked  shift  work,  and  I  in  my  timidity 
couldn't  even  set  a  mouse  trap,  let  alone 
one  of  those  vicious  teethy  steel  things,  a 
partner  had  to  be  found.  Friend  Biidges 
was  selected. 

The  partners  made  their  plans  and  dis- 
cussed trapping  in  its  various  phases.  When 
the  conversation  became  too  heated  Pd 
try  to  cool  things  down  with  repeated 
rounds  of  coffee.  Thinking  to  get  in  on 
things,  I  checked  out  a  stack  of  books  at 
the  public  library  on  trapping  and  furs. 
All  of  this  book  knowledge  made  no  im- 
pression on  these  "experienced"  trappers. 
I  never  got  a  word  in  the  discussions,  but 
I  did  learn  how  to  tell  a  mink  coat  from  a 
rabbit  in  more  ways  than  the  price  tag. 

When  the  trapping  season  opened  that 
year,  the  two  partners  proudly  bought 
their  trapping  licenses  and  started  trapping 
in  earnest.  I  had  been  feeling  left  out  of  it 
all,  but  now  they  found  a  use  for  me.  I 
could  slowly  drive  the  station  wagon  from 
trap  to  trap  around  the  lakes.  Whether 
this  was  of  any  use  to  them,  or  was  just 
a  means  of  keeping  me  from  making  sug- 
gestions, I  have  never  known. 

The  weather  was  frequently  cold  and 
wet  and  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  sit  in  the 
car  while  the  brave  trappers  waded  along 
the  chilly  water's  edge  and  probed  in  the 
grassy  banks  trying  to  locate  the  traps. 
If  they  forgot  where  they  had  left  one  I 
was  supposed  to  remember.  When  their 
catch  was  small  they  decided  to  use  apples 
for  bait.  However  they  neglected  to  let  me 
in  on  this  new  strategy,  and  discovering 
the  sack  of  delicious  apples  in  the  car  one 
day,  I  ate  them. 

One  time  I  stopped  the  car  by  a  lake 
near  the  University.  Some  college  boys 
strolled  past  and  greeted  me,  •'Hy-yuh, 
Toots."  I  stepped  out  of  the  car.  "Excuse 
us,  MRS.  Toots!"  and  politely  doffing  their 
imaginary  hats  they  passed  on. 

The  doctor  had  prescribed  a  lot  of  exer- 
cise so  I  used  this  time  to  walk  up  and 
down   the    lakeside    between   stopping   and 
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starting  the  car.  I  got  my  exercise  and 
became  quite  proficient  at  stopping  and 
starting. 

The  trappers  v.ltc  no  respecters  of 
places.  We  trniuKil  in  some  of  the  most 
exclusive  resicitiitial  sections  in  the  city. 
Our  catch  was  not  unusual — just  muskrats, 
a  few  ruLS.  and  a  coon.  We  also  lost  our 
boat,  lull  that  is  another  story. 

My  books  gave  detailed  instructions 
about  skinning  the  rats  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  give  a  lot  of  advice  along  this 
line,  but  the  trappers  knew  all  about  it. 

When  it  came  to  removing  the  flesh 
from  the  skins  the  trappers  were  ahead  of 
the  book.  They  ran  them  through  the 
wringer  of  the  washing  machine.  It  worked 
beautifully,  but  Mother  Perkins'  washer 
has  never  wrung  the  same  again. 

They  stretched  the  furs  over  some  long 
boards  shaped  like  a  flat  iron  at  one  end, 
and  then  hung  them  from  the  rafters  of 
the  garage  to  dry.  Some  of  the  furs  were 
so    beautiful    I    hated    to    sell    them. 

The  bird  dogs  loved  that  trapping  spree. 
They  refused  to  taste  raw  muskrat  meat, 
but  when  it  was  cooked  up  with  vegetables 
and  meal  they  were  very  appreciative.  The 
trapping  venture  would  have  been  a  suc- 
cess if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  de- 
crease in  the  dog  food  bill.  I  understand 
that  some  Northerners  eat  muskrat  meat. 
I  have  not  yet  been  that  hungry. 

At  last  the  season  ended  and  the  trap- 
pers loaded  their  catch  in  a  sack,  and  drove 
down  to  New  Orleans,  trying  to  look  a 
little  less  urban,  and  a  little  more  marshy. 
They  were  paid  about  half  of  what  they 
expected,  but  enough  to  break  even  when 
the  "muskrat"  baby  came  to  live  with  the 
Perkinses,    which   he   soon    did. 


Captain   Julius    Book  of  the   Enforcement   Division   of  the   Department  of  Wild    Life 

and    Fisheries,    who    has    recently    been    promoted    to    Supervisor    of    the    First    and 

Second   districts,   in   charge   of   law   enforcement   in  those   divisions. 


Ten  Rules  for  Fishermen 

1. 

Buy  a  fishing  license. 

2. 

Obey  the  laws. 

-.'.. 

Report  all  violations. 

4. 

Cooperate   with   conservation   of- 

ficials. 

^. 

Save    small    fish    and    return    fish 

about  to  spawn. 

t'l. 

Don't  be  a  hog — leave  some  foi- 

the  other  fellow. 

7. 

Respect    private    property,    close 

gates,     don't     break     down 

fences,     don't     leave     rubbish 

along  the  streams. 

8. 

Avoid   accidents. 

n. 

Respect  the  rights  of  your  fellow 

sportsman. 

10. 

Be  a  real  sportsman — don't  com- 

plain or  brag  about  your  luck. 

CAPTAIN  BOOK 
NOW  SUPERVISOR 


Julius  book,  veteran  ranger  of  the  En- 
forcement Division  of  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Enforcement  Supervisor  of  the 
First  and  Second  districts,  which  comprise 
the  parishes  of  Orleans,  St.  Bernard, 
Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  Charles,  St. 
.John  and  St.  James. 

Captain  Book  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Enforcement  Division  since  1926,  with  the 
exception  of  four  years,  during  the  Second 
World  War,  when  he  served  as  Chief  Petty 
Officer  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

During  his  period  of  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  he 
has  run  the  gamut  of  duties,  beginning  as 
Engineer,  then  being  promoted  to  captain 
on  a  patrol  boat,  the  old  Royal  Tern,  and 
finally  to  ranger  in  the  game  warden  corps. 

In  19.31  and  '32  he  was  assigned  to  spe- 


cial duties  with  Dr.  James  Nelson  Gowan- 
loch,  chief  biologist  of  the  department,  and 
Milton  Linder,  for  a  survey  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  shrimp  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild  Life 
Service. 

Widely  known  throughout  South  and 
Southwest  Louisiana  as  a  fearless  and  im- 
partial enforcement  officer.  Captain  Book 
has  done  more  than  any  other  one  indi- 
vidual to  enforce  the  game  and  fish  laws 
of  this  state,  and  his  recent  promotion, 
made  by  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements, 
is  in  recognition  for  his  capabilities  and 
record   as   an    enforcement   officer. 


The  Helena's  hummingbird  of  Cuba  is 
the  smallest  bird  in  the  world,  length  2V2 
inches.  The  Calliope  hummingbird  is  the 
smallest  bird  in  the  United  States,  length 
.3  inches. 


Tiny  green  plants  grow  inside  some  one- 
celled  animals,  using  up  the  waste  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  animals.  The  plant,  in  return, 
produces  oxygen  and  sugar,  which  helps  the 
animal  in  which  it  grows  to  live. 
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'POGY' PLUNDER 


OlNCE  the  first  Indian  stood  on  the  shores 
of  Louisiana's  Gulf  Coast,  and  watched 
gulls  and  pelicans  feeding  on  great  schools 
of  so-called  "sardines"  that  came  in  from 
the  sea,  a  fabulously  rich  industry  has  been 
floating  about  in  our  off-shore  waters  quite 
unsuspected  and  until  very  recently  quite 
ignored. 

But  the  menhaden  industry  is  no  longer 
ignored  in  Louisiana,  especially  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Cameron  and  Cameron  parish.  In 
fact  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  a  menhaden 
plant  if  you  come  within  smelling  distance. 

"Menhaden?   What  are  they?" 

It  is  entirely  possible  that'  not  one  per- 
son in  a  thousand  knows,  although  more 
menhaden  have  been  taken  from  American 
waters  than  any  other  species  of  fish,  and 
today  they  form  the  basis  of  Uncle  Sam's 
largest  commercial  fishery.  For  generations 
we  in  Louisiana  have  been  calling  'em 
sardines,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
fish  has  as  many  nicknames.  Along  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  coasts  they  are 
called  bughead,  bugfish,  oldwife,  alewife, 
greentail  and  chebog.  In  Delaware  you 
hear  'em  called  mossbunker,  whitefish, 
bonyfish  and  bunker.  North  Corolinians 
have  named  them  fatback  and  pogy,  and 
now  the  Cameron  plant  employees  and 
fishermen  call  'em  pogies,  too. 

One  of  the  numerous  members  of  the 
herring  family,  last  year  more  than  1,417,- 
000,000  menhaden,  weighing  more  than 
950,000,000   pounds   were   processed.   That 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 

is  more  than  twice  the  total  pounds  of  the 
second-ranking  fish,  the  salmon. 

The  fact  that  menhaden  have  never  been 
popular  for  human  consumption  may  be 
another  reason  they  are  so  little  known. 
The  common  complaint  one  hears  about 
their  edibility  is  that  they  are  too  oily,  too 
mealy,  and,  for  their  size,  too  bony. 

Menhaden  taken  in  Louisiana  waters 
average  less  than  a  half-pound  in  size,  and 
rarely  attain  more  than  12  inches  in  length, 
but  small  as  they  are,  they  bid  fair  to 
becoming  one  of  the  most  lucrative  of  our 
fishery  industries. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  one 
"pogy  plant"  near  Cameron,  but  its  opera- 
tion has  not  been  extensive.  Last  February, 
however,  the  Gulf  Menhaden  Company 
under  the  supervision  of  Harvey  Smith, 
began  the  installation  of  a  million  dollar 
plant  at  "lands  end"  just  below  the  Cam- 
eron docks,  and  by  April  the  new  plant  was 
in  operation,  and  has  been  running  full 
blast  since. 

"Full  blast"  according  to  Mr.  Smith, 
means  the  processing  of  approximately 
3,000,000  menhaden  each  24  hours,  and  the 
employment  of  more  than  750  persons  to 
keep  the  institution  in  capacity  production. 

Completely  modern  in  every  detail,  the 
Cameron  menhaden  processing  plant  brings 


a  new  and  flourishing  industry  to  Louisi- 
ana, as  well  as  another  large  payroll 
weekly. 

More  people  come  into  contact  with  men- 
haden in  some  form  than  with  any  other 
fish.  The  hundreds  employed  by  the  in- 
dustry in  this  state  are  a  mere  handful 
compared  to  the  great  numbers  who  use 
our  menhaden  oil  and  meal. 

There  seem  to  be  countless  uses  for  the 
oil.  Great  soap  companies  take  a  big  share 
of  it  to  use  as  a  base  for  the  finest  soaps. 
Chemical  plants  throughout  the  country, 
take  their  share  to  use  in  medicines,  vita- 
min products,  hair  oils,  creams,  etc.  Lino- 
leums, paints,  varnishes  and  even  nitro- 
glycerin have  menhaden  oil  in  them. 
Waterproof  garments  need  them,  and  even 
steel  manufacturers  use  this  oil  for  the 
tempering  of  their  products. 

The  meal,  called  scrap  around  the  plant, 
is  sacked  and  shipped  to  producers  of  stock 
and .  poultry  foods.  Mixed  with  grains, 
crushed  shell  and  molasses,  this  menhaden 
meal  helps  make  the  finest  of  stock  and 
poultry  food  because  of  its  rich  vitamin 
and  protein  content.  Some  of  the  poorer 
grades  of  meal  are  used  for  fertilizers. 

The  taking  and  processing  of  menhaden, 
to  secure  the  oil  and  meal,  is  not  a  new 
business  in  this  country,  although  the  ap- 
plication of  modern  methods  of  today  make 
it  a  scientific  procedure.  The  first  men- 
haden "oil  factory,"  on  the  New  England 
coast,  secured  the  oil  by  a  "rottening" 
(Coiitiiitted  oil   Page   10) 
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menhaden  from 
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the   purse   seine,   showing    the    giant   dipper   that   scoops   them    out 
hold    of   the   ''mother  ship".    The  purse  boat  that  handles  the  seine 


Smith  now  has  fourteen  "pogy"  boats  in 
operation,  each  manned  by  a  24-man  crew. 
These  boats  put  out  to  sea  before  dawn 
with  the  captain  and  mate  perched  in  the 
crow's  nest,  on  the  lookout  for  schools  of 
"pogies". 

Menhaden  usually  swim  in  large  schools 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  are 
packed  side  by  side,  and  tier  upon  tier, 
almost  like  sardines  in  a  can.  Some  times 
the  schools  are  large  enough  to  spread  over 
miles  of  water  and  are  easily  detected  by 
the  lookouts.  Sometimes  the  menhaden 
schools  are  pursued  by  porpoises  and  clus- 
ter so  tightly  for  protection  they  are 
literally  forced  to  break  water.  Sometimes 
the  school  is  so  huge  it  resembles  a  great 
brown  patch  on  the  water.  With  the  aid  of 
binoculars,  the  lookout,  in  the  crow's-nest, 
approximately  60  feet  above  the  deck, 
sights  these  schools. 

When  menhaden  are  sighted  a  seine, 
packed  into  purse  boats  manned  by  expert 
seiners,  is  lowered,  the  captain  in  one  boat 
and  the  mate  in  another.  In  the  mean- 
time a  smaller,  round-bottomed  boat  is  sent 
away  to  scout  the  other  side  of  the  school. 
As  the  purse  boats,  lashed  together,  near 
the  school,  the  boats  separate,  paying  out 
the  seine  as  they  surround  the  menhaden 
school.  The  top  of  the  net  is  kept  afloat 
by   corks   and   the   bottom   weighted   down 
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(Continued  From-  Page  13) 

process.  The  fish  were  placed  in  large  casks 
of  water  and  set  in  the  sun.  In  a  few  days 
decomposition  set  in  and  the  oil,  liberated 
from  the  bodies  of  the  fish  came  to  the 
top  and  was  skimmed  off.  A  crude  and 
extremely  messy  method,  as  well  as  slow 
and  vile  smelling. 

At  the  Gulf  Menhaden  company  plant 
at  Cameron  today,  everything  is  geared  to 
the  latest  in  scientific  refining.  Menhaden 
are  shoveled  from  the  boats  onto  a  con- 
veyor that  carries  them  directly  to  the 
cookers  .  .  .  great  vats  fitted  with  steam 
for  cooking.  When  the  fish  have  been 
steamed  to  a  proper  consistency,  they  are 
conveyed  to  huge  presses,  not  unlike  a 
cider  or  lard  press,  where  all  oil  and  water 
is  pressed  from  the  carcasses.  This  liquid 
is  run  off  into  separators  which  separate 
the  oil  from  the  water.  The  oil  is  piped 
into  huge  storage  tanks  and  eventually 
taken  to  market  in  barges.  The  pressed 
residue  of  the  fish,  called  scrap,  goes  from 
the  presses  into  a  huge  drying  cylinder  and 
after  being  dried  is  ground  into  a  meal 
almost  as  fine  as  powder.  This  is  sacked 
and  shipped  to  market.  Thus  the  gatherers 
of  menhaden  get  two  products  from  these 
oily  little  fish,  and  have  to  depend  only  on 
mother  nature  for  their  supply. 

The  capturing  of  menhaden  is  almost 
as  complicated  an  operation  as  extracting 
the    oil.    At    the    Cameron    plant    Harvey 


Members  of  a   menhaden   crew  shoveling   "pogies"  as  they  are  dumped   into  the  ship's   hold, 
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with  lead.  When  the  purse  boats  meet  the 
striker  boat,  at  the  far  side  of  the  school, 
after  havinp  strunp  out  the  net  around  the 
srhool,  the  seine  ends  are  secured  and  the 
bottom  drawn  toKcther  by  the  purse,  so 
thiit  the  menhaden  are  trapped  in  a  bowl- 
like not,  about  1200  feet  in  circumference 
and  approximately  60  feet  deep.  Then 
begins  the  task  of  drawing  in  the  seine 
and  crowding  the  fish  into  a  smaller  and 
smaller   area. 

Kventually  the  "mother  boat"  is  brought 
alongside  the  purse  boats  and  the  net  is 
secured  to  the  larger  boat.  Down  into  the 
seine,  and  the  huge  wriggling  mass  of  men- 
haden, is  dropped  a  dipper  net,  operated 
by  a  hoist,  and  dipperful  after  dipperful  is 
transferred  to  the  hold  of  the  "pogy"  boat. 
Sometimes  there  are  only  a  few  thou.sand 
fish  in  the  net  Sometimes  there  are  more 
than  100,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dip- 
per net  holds  2,000  menhadden,  and  the 
size  of  the  catch  is  figured  thusly. 

When  asked  why  menhaden  fishermen 
were  paid  by  "the  fish"  instead  of  by  the 
pound,  Harvey  Smith  explained:  "Fisher- 
men want  it  that  way.  Maybe  its  because 
it  sounds  bigger  to  say  3,000,000  men- 
haden, than  so  many  pounds." 

As  far  back  as  1873  approximately  400,- 
000,000  menhaden  were  processed  in  plants 
in  the  United  States.  In  1946  approxi- 
mately   1,350,000,000  were  caught. 

"But  won't  you  eventually  run  out  of 
pogies?"  I  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"We've  been  taking  them  steadily  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  more  than  70  years," 
he  said,  "and  apparently  there  are  more  of 
them  now  than  when  we  started." 

As  for  the  pogy  fishermen  ruining  the 
supply  of  game  fish,  and  the  food  supply 
for  game  fish,  Mr.  Smith  had  an  argument 
in   his  favor,   too. 

"Our  fishermen  don't  take  enough  game 
fish  to  supply  the  tables  on  the  fishing 
boats.  More  often  than  not  we  have  to  go 


to  a  fish  market  for  edible  fish.  Rarely  we 
get  a  mackerel,  or  blue  fish,  or  cobia.  Oc- 
casionally we  find  tarpon  in  our  nets.  Two 
tarpon  wcie  brought  in  yesterday.  And  wi' 
get  a  great  number  of  sharks.  They  arc 
our  biggest  worry. 

"I  have  cut  open  mackerel  caught  in  tlir 
purse  seine  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
menhaden  in  his  intestines.  Because  they 
are  so  oily,  only  a  few  fish  in  the  sea  will 
eat  'pogies'.  Sharks  for  one  .  .  .  tarpon  and 
porpoise  feed  on  them  sometimes,  but  as 
for  destroying  the  foo<i  supply  for  game 
fish,  if  you  used  a  pogy  for  bait  the  chances 
are  you'd  have  to  find  an  awfully  hungry 
fish  before  you'd  get  a  bite. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  menhaden 
business  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the 
oil  now  brings  around  $1.40  a  gallon  and 
recently  a  barge,  loaded  with  .'i70,000  gal- 
lons of  oil,  was  sent  out  from  the  Cameron 
plant.  Such  shipments  are  made  regularly 
throughout  the  menhaden  fishing  season, 
which  on  the  Gulf  Coast  is  from  as  early 
as  March  to  as  late  as  November. 

The  Smith  family,  owners  of  the  Cam- 
eron plant,  have  12  similar  plants  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  another  at  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  fourteen  in  all,  and  they're  all  run- 
ning to  capacity  most  of  the  time,  but 
still  the  pogy  schools  come  in  from  the  sea 
to  fill  their  purse  seines,  and  also  their 
purses. 


MASSACHUSEHS  CLUB 
FINDS  THE  ANSWER 
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Dave  Seals  and  Jim  Carroll,  of  Oakdale,  with 
a  catch  they  made  recently  in  the  Calcasieu 
river,  and  which  they  claim  is  due  solely 
to  the  restocking  of  that  stream  under  the 
present  program  of  Wild  Life  Commissioner 
Ernest    S.    Clements. 


.T  AN  ANNUAL  expense  of  $50  a  year, 
the  Fall  River  Sportsmen's  Club  of  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  has  restored  good 
upland  game  shooting  to  club-owned  lands, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

Starting  in  1935,  the  club  began  an 
intensive  restocking  program  in  an  attempt 
to  find  ways  of  checking  the  steady  shrink- 
age of  the  local  game  supply.  Released 
birds,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared  before 
the  opening  day  of  the  hunting  season  and 
those  harvested  gave  a  small  return  on  the 
dollars  invested.  Forward-thinking  mem- 
bers began  to  delve  into  the  reports  of 
wildlife  reseax'ch  and  management  techni- 
cians, who  advised  habitat  control  and 
improvement.  Like  most  of  the  lands  in  the 
region,  the  club  property  had  a  super- 
abundance of  cover  and  a  decided  lack  of 
winter  food  for  upland  game. 

To  combat  this  condition,  the  Fall  River 
men  purchased  a  second-hand  tractor  and 
bog  harrow,  cleared  brush,  and  planted 
food  patches  in  a  pattern  prescribed  by 
wildlife  technicians.  Buckwheat,  millet, 
sorghum,  and  sunflower  attracted  and  held 
large  numbers  of  game  birds  during  the 
first  winter.  Corn  and  bicolor  lespedeza 
later  were  added  to  the  list.  Duck  potato 
and  wild  rice  were  established  in  a  small 


John  L.  Guillory  of  Lake  Charles  with  a 
string  of  fjsh  he  helped  catch  in  a  pond 
near  Dry  Lake,  while  visiting  his  grand 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hanchey  of  Dry 
Creek,    La. 


marsh,  and  waterfowl  were  attracted  to 
the  area  in  numbers  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  Club  Treasurer  Warren  R. 
Gilbert  reports  that  the  original  invest- 
ment in  equipment  was  met  with  income 
from  several  field  trials  and  that  the  annual 
expenditure  from  the  club  treasury  has 
been  no  more  than  $50. 

This  project  by  one  club  presents  an 
excellent  example  of  applied  wildlife  man- 
agement and  research,  which  can  be  emu- 
lated to  good  advantage  by  any  other 
sportsmen's  group  in  America.  Clubs  which 
cannot  afford  the  purchase  of  land  can 
usually  work  out  agreements  with  local 
landowners,  for  scientifically  sound  wild- 
life management  almost  always  is  sound 
agricultural  planning.  Such  a  cooperative 
agreement  usually  results  in  improved 
sportsman-farmer  relationships  and  in- 
creased interest  of  the  farmer  toward  the 
wildlife  on  his  property.  Nearly  all  states 
have  trained  technicians  who  can  help  club 
members  plan  projects  and  all  conserva- 
tion departments  worthy  of  the  name  wel- 
come and  encourage  requests  for  such 
assistance. 
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LOUISIANA'S  HUNTING  SEASONS 


L 


OUISIANA'S  hunters  look  at  the  1949- 
50  hunting  season  with  mixed  emotions. 
Although  there  are  few  changes  in  dates, 
bag  limits,  and  possession  limits,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  feeling  of  improved 
conditions  from  the  sportsman's  point  of 
view.  Those  who  care  little  for  regulations, 
conservation  and  protection  of  game,  are, 
as  usual,  raising  loud  voices  in  criticism, 
but  this  would  be  so  from  these  sources, 
no  matter  how  liberal  hunting  laws  were 
made. 

The  true  sportsman  never  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  hunting  rules,  laid  down 
by  the  state  or  federal  government,  are 
planned  to  provide  some  genuine  sport 
afield,  and  at  the  same  time,  conserve,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  game  for  future  gen- 
erations as  well.  Only  the  selfish  and  the 
game  hogs  can  take  exception  to  these 
regulations. 

The  migratory  waterfowl  hunting  regu- 
lations for  the  1949  season,  which  are 
fixed  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild  Life 
Service,  are  liberalized  in  Louisiana  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  an  increase  of  10 
days  in  the  length  of  the  shooting  sea- 
son. Biological  investigations  and  consul- 
tations with  state  game  administrators  led 
.Albert  M.  Day,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wild  Life  Service,  to  recommend  a 
longer  season. 

Director  Day  explained: 

"According  to  the  comments  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  who  attended 
the  series  of  public  waterfowl  meetings 
recently  held  throughout  the  country,  the 
general  public  as  well  as  conservation  offi- 
cials preferred  to  have  a  longer  hunting 
season  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  bag 
limits.  The  1949-.50  regulations,  therefore, 
reflect  this  express  preference.  This  action, 
we  feel,  will  benefit  a  larger  number  of 
sportsmen  than  any  other  regulatory 
liberalization  we  could  make  at  this  time." 

Director  Day  stated  that  investigations 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which 
have  been  continuous  throughout  the  year 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 


on  the  wintering  and  breeding  grounds, 
indicate  that  a  further  increase  in  the 
supply  of  ducks  and  geese  can  be  expected 
this  year.  This  will  not  be  as  large  as  was 
earlier  anticipated  due  to  the  fact  that 
drought  conditions  have  adversely  affected 
important  sections  of  the  breeding  grounds 
in  the  short  grass  prairie  regions  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  "This  will 
affect  the  size  of  the  fall  flight,  chiefly 
that  of  the  Central  flyway.  Therefore,  the 
bag  limit  for  ducks  in  that  flyway  has  been 
reduced  from  5  per  day  and  10  in  posses- 
sion to  4  per  day  and  8  in  possession." 

In  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  flyway 
states  the  waterfowl  season  is  increased 
from  30  consecutive  days,  or  two  periods 
of  12  days  each,  to  40  consecutive  days, 
or  two  periods  of  16  days  each.  In  the 
Central  flyway  the  season  is  increased 
from  35  consecutive  days,  or  two  periods 
of  14  days  each,  to  45  consecutive  days, 
or  two  periods  of  18  days  each.  In  the 
Pacific  flyway  the  season  has  been  length- 
ened from  40  consecutive  days,  or  two 
periods  of  17  days  each,  to  50  consecu- 
tive days,  or  two  periods  of  20  days  each. 

The  Louisiana  open  season  on  ducks, 
geese,  coots  and  other  wild  water  fowl 
begins,  this  year,  on  November  18,  instead 
of  November  11,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
and  with  a  10-day  longer  season,  the  sea- 
son does  not  close  until  December  27.  This 
gives  the  holiday  hunters  a  break,  as  they 
will  have  both  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
holidays  in  which  to  hunt. 

The  bag  limits  remain  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  coots.  On  the  latter,  the 
bag  limit  has  been  cut  from  15  to  10.  The 
possession  limit  has  also  been  cut  from 
15  to  10  on  coots.  The  limit  on  ducks 
remains  the  same,  four  per  day,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  eight.  The  bag  and 
possession  limit  on  geese  also  remains  the 
same  as  last  year. 

One  modifiication  of  general  significance 
is  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  season 
for  hunting  mourning  doves.  Investiga- 
tions have  indicated  that  the  population  of 
these  birds,  particularly  in  the  South  and 
Southeast,  has  become  greatly  reduced.  As 
a  result  a  30-day  season  was  perscribed 
for  Louisiana  this  year,  beginning  Decem- 
ber 1,  and  ending  December  30.  The  bag 
limit  is  10  and  the  possession  limit  is  10. 
Last  year  the  dove  season  was  split,  open- 
ing on  September  IR  and  closing  Octo- 
ber   5,    and    reopening    December    24    and 


running  to  January  10.  There  will  be  no 
split  season  this  year.  But  as  was  the  case 
last  year,  shooting  is  prohibited  before 
12   o'clock   noon  and  after  sundown. 

The  deer  reason  opens  November  15  and 
closes  January  10,  the  .same  dates  that  ap- 
plied hist  year,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  deer  hunting  will  be  permitted 
throughout  the  state  between  those  dates. 
Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements  of  the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  fix  dates  and  length 
of  the  deer  hunting  season  in  each  parish. 
As  a  result  some  parishes  will  have  no  open 
season  at  all.  Some  others  will  have  from 
five  to  15  days,  and  of  course  some,  where 
deer  are  more  plentiful,  will  have  the  full 
45-day  season. 

Deer  hunting  dates  will  be  fixed  in  each 
locality  in  accordance  with  the  state's  con- 
servation program.  Some  parishes  have 
asked  that  the  season  be  kept  closed  en- 
tirely. Nor  will  there  be  hunting  on  any  of 
the  game  preserves  where  restocking  of 
deer  and  other  game  has  been  done.  A 
special  bulletin  announcing  the  deer  hunt- 
ing regulations  for  each  parish  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  before  the  opening 
of  the  deer  season  on   November   15. 

There  is  a  change  this  year  in  the  squir- 
rel hunting  season,  too.  The  1949  season 
opens  October  15,  and  runs  to  January  1, 
1950.  The  bag  limit  of  10  per  day  and  the 
possession  limit  of  10  are  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Opening  this  year's  season  15  days  later 
than  last  year,  gives  Louisiana  as  near  an 
ideal  squirrel  season  as  it  is  possible  to 
contrive. 

The  same  regulations  will  prevail  for 
rabbit  hunters  this  year  as  last,  with  a 
season  opening  on  October  15,  and  closing 
on  February  15.  The  bag  limit  is  five  per 
day  and  no  rabbits  will  be  permitted  to  be 
scild.    Night    hunting    is   also    prohibited. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  quail  season. 
It  opens  December  1,  and  closes  Febru- 
ary 20,  and  the  bag  limit  of  15  per  day 
remains  the  same.  Quail  hunters,  however, 
may  find  an  improved  condition  in  the 
number  of  birds  to  be  found. 

More  than  30,000  quail  have  been  liber- 
ated thus  far  this  year  in  the  restocking 
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program  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  some  localities,  these  new  birds  will  add 
greatly  to  the  hunting  thrills  of  the  man 
with  a   dog  and  gun. 

The  season  is  to  be  kept  closed  entirely 
on  wild  turkeys,  snipe,  and  bears. 

To  some  all  these  regulations  may  seen 
oppressive,  but  to  the  true  sportsman,  the 
lover  of  the  hunt,  Louisiana's  game  laws, 
properly  observed,  assure  them  that  there 
will    alwavs   be   somethinK   to   hunt   in    our 


state,   that  during  the  last  generation  has 
come  perilously  near  being  rid  of  all  game. 

American  waterfowl  shooters  will  pay 
two  dollars,  this  year,  as  their  share  of 
the  expense  toward  producing  and  protect- 
ing the  Nation's  crop  of  ducks  and  geese. 
That  will  be  the  total  contribution  of  the 
average  duck  shooter  in  payment  for  the 
waterfowl  that  he  will  shoot  during  the 
coming  season.  He  will  pay  it  through  the 
purchase  of  the  migratory  waterfowl 
stamp — commonly    known     as    the    "duck 
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stamps" — which  every  waterfowl  hunter 
must  have  attached  to  his  state  license  if 
he  is  to  keep  within  the  law. 

Congress  at  last  got  around  to  agree- 
ing on  and  passing  the  much  discussed 
bills  that  effected  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  stamp.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
America's  sportsmen  are  responsible  for 
the  issuance,  first  of  the  one  dollar  stamp 
and  later  for  the  increase  in  its  denomi- 
nation. 

Best  of  all,  more  than  95  percent  of 
each  dollar  collected  is  allocated  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
money  is  earmarked  to  do  a  certain  job; 
that  is  the  job  that  the  waterfowl  hunters 
want  done  and  which  must  be  done  if 
hunting  of  the  web-footed  birds  is  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future. 

Passing  of  the  new  bills  open  new  pros- 
pects for  future  sport.  Funds  are  provided 
for  law  enforcement;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  reserves  and  the  improve- 
ment of  those  now  in  existence  and,  in 
the  future,  for  the  opening  of  some  of  the 
newly  established  reserves  to  public 
-shooting. 

Payment  of  two  dollars  for  your  "Duck 
Stamp"   is  purely  a  good  investment. 
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ITH  this  issue  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST  celebrates  its 
first  birthday.  In  reaching  this  first 
milestone  the  way  has  been  pleasant 
for  the  most  part,  because  it  has 
meant  coming  in  contact  with  genu- 
ine sportsmen  throughout  the  state, 
and  finding  in  them,  men  and  women 
deeply  interested  in  conservation  of 
our  state's  fish  and  game. 

But  this  first  year  has  had  its  dis- 
tractions, too.  How  to  impress  more 
deeply  on  Louisianians  the  great 
need  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  wild 
life  and  fisheries  .  .  .  how  to  keep 
the  pages  of  your  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST  filled  with  the 
kind  of  text  and  pictures  that  would 
hold  your  interest  and  at  the  same 
time   prove   educational. 

How  well  we  have  done  this,  only 
you  can  judge.  Your  comment,  your 
criticism  and  your  advice  is  wel- 
comed. How  DO  you  like  your  LOUI- 
SIANA CONSERVATIONIST?  What 
are  your  recommendations?  A  great 
many  of  you  have  shown  your  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  publication. 
How  can  we  continue  to  hold  that 
interest? 

MEL  WASHBURN 

Director.  Division  of  Bducalion 
.ind  Puhlicily.  Departmetil  of 
Wild  Life  Mid  Fisheries. 
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By  IRA  N.  GABRIELSON 

President  Wildlife  Management  histitute 
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LANY  students  of  the  problem  are  con- 
vinced that  some  forms  of  wildlife  are 
facing  the  greatest  crisis  since  the  white 
man  arrived  in  North  America.  The  crisis 
is  due  entirely  to  human  activity.  Many 
now  believe  that  man's  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural development  of  this  country  has 
become  a  geological  force  affecting  wild- 
life and  wildlife  habitat  in  vast  areas  as 
much  if  not  more  than  natural  factors. 

The  white  man  found  here  a  virgin 
continent.  Indians  were  few  in  number. 
They  lived  directly  by  hunting  and  fishing 
and  had  little  if  any  more  effect  upon  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  other  forms  of 
life  than  any  other  predator.  They  pros- 
pered or  failed  to  prosper  as  other  life 
did,  and  all  were  tied  into  a  community  in 
which  biological  and  physical  factors  di- 
rectly affected   both  man  and  beast. 

In  a  few  hundred  years  the  white  man 
has  changed  this  picture — first  by  his 
increase  in  numbers  from  a  few  straggling 
colonies  to  a  nation  of  148  million  people. 
There  is  a  well-known  biological  axiom  that 
the  total  life  that  can  be  supported  by  any 
territory  is  limited.  The  amount  of  that 
life  varies  according  to  changing  condi- 
tions. Therefore,  the  mere  fact  that  addi- 
tional millions  of  individuals  occupy  the 
lands  means  that  other  living  things  must 
be  relatively  less  abundant. 

.Mso  influencing  the  abundance  of  wild- 
life has  been  intensive  use  of  land  for  agri- 
culture as  well  as  for  cities,  roads,  manu- 


facturing plants  and  other  exclusive  uses 
which  man  now  makes  of  space  formerly 
available   for   other   creatures. 

The  first  human  activity  which  inter- 
fered with  other  creatures  in  the  New 
World  was  killing  for  food  and  clothing. 
As  long  as  this  killing  was  not  too  severe, 
it  acted  more  or  less  as  a  cropping  system 
exactly  as  had  Indian  activities.  But  as 
populations  increased,  as  guns  and  equip- 
ment became  more  effective,  and  as  heavy 
traffic  developed  in  furs  and  hides,  killing 
began  to  affect  total  wildlife  stocks.  Thus 
hunting  and  fishing  to  feed  and  clothe 
greater  populations,  followed  by  a  growing 
number  of  recreational  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, undoubtedly  continue  to  have  a  great 
effect  upon  many  living  things. 

Beginning  with  settlement  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  the  clearing  of  land  for  agri- 
cultural use  had  only  local  effect  until 
human  demands  caused  the  clearing  of  vast 
areas  of  forest.  When  scttleis  reached  the 
grasslands  and  land  could  be  converted  to 
agricultural  use  by  the  breaking  plow,  the 
change  in  environment  proceeded  even 
more  rapidly.  Even  if  there  had  been  no 
slaughter  of  the  grassland  herds  of  buffalo, 
deer,  elk,  or  antelope,  they  were  doomed 
by  the  destruction  of  their  habitat.  There 
was  no  place  for  them  and  eventually  they 
would  have  vanished,  though  perhaps  some- 
what more  slowly  than  before  the  guns  of 
the   insatiable   market  hunters. 

Drainage  did   not  seriously  affect   wild- 


life until  the  supply  of  good  free  land 
decreased. 

Drainage  directly  alTccts  fish  and 
aquatic  mammals  and  birds  which  depend 
upon  mar.sh  and  water  habitat.  It  has  a 
[jrofound  influence  upon  the  numbers,  the 
movements,  and  the  distribution  of  water- 
fowl. U  has  affected  fishery  resources  and 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  decreased 
abundance  of  valuable  fur  bearers,  (jarticu- 
larly  the  muskrat.  Drainage,  by  lowering 
water  tables  and  reducing  storage  facilities 
of  the  natural  marshes,  has  an  indirect 
effect  upon  wildlife  as  well  as  upon  agri- 
cultural and   industrial  affairs. 

Land  drainage  is  not  only  of  historic  im- 
portance. Many  such  projects  are  still  be- 
ing promoted.  A  bill  in  the  80th  Congress 
authorized  the  study  of  fifty-seven  million 
acres  in  the  Southeast  to  determine  how 
much  of  it  can  be  drained  for  agricultural 
u.se.  One  and  a  half  million  of  these  fifty- 
seven  million  acres  include  coastal  marshes 
which  are  the  last  remaining  East  Coast 
wintering  grounds  for  waterfowl. 

As  to  the  "dam  mania"  which  is  now 
sweeping  the  country — the  building  of 
great  dams  for  power,  irrigation,  flood 
control,  or  navigation  has  reached  such  a 
peak  as  to  have  an  important  influence 
upon  the  relative  abundance  and  distribu- 
tion of  living  creatures.  However  good  or 
bad  these  works  may  be,  they  do  pro- 
foundly affect  wildlife  populations.  They 
always  disturb  local  biological  patterns. 

It  is  obvious  that  each  big,  impound- 
ment floods  land  that  produced  certain 
forms  of  life.  It  is  not  true,  as  many  un- 
thinkingly believe,  that  wildlife  can  be 
abundantly  produced  in  wastelands.  Wild- 
life is  a  product  of  soil  and  water.  It  can 
be  produced  only  in  meager  amounts  in 
unfertile  lands  or  sterile  waters.  It  can 
be  produced  in  abundance  only  in  produc- 
tive environment.  Therefore,  these  proj- 
ects may  take  the  key  areas  without  which 
wildlife  cannot  survive  in  numbers  on  the 
adjoining  less  fertile  land. 

Americans  have  reduced  the  productivity 
of  soils  at  a  greater  rate  than  many  other 
nations.  These  abused  lands  that  can  no 
longer  produce  agricultural  crops  produce 
poor  crops  of  wildlife.  America  has  vast 
areas  which  are,  by  natural  processes, 
slowly  going  back  into  productive  condi- 
tion. But  today  they  are  almost  sterile  as 
far  as  producing  healthy,  vigorous  and 
abundant   life  is  concerned. 

It  is  the  growing  conviction  of  wnldlife 
students  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  good  soil 
and  water  management  from  a  wildlife 
standpoint.  And  while  this  nation  has  been 
careless  in  managing  its  soils,  it  has  been 
even  more  so  in  the  management  of  water. 

Most  water  utilization  projects  are  still 
developed  as  isolated  units  with  little  con- 
sideration for  anything  except  the  particu- 
lar objective  of  the  promoter,  be  it  hydro- 
electric power,  irrigation,  flood  control,  or 
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A     12-foot,    4-inch     alligator    killed     by     Jean 

and     Claude     Hebert    of     Kenner.     This    huge 

saurian    weighed    better    than    703    pounds. 


navigation.  Big:  impoundments  have  been 
and  are  now  being  developed  without  much 
effort  even  to  keep  them  useful  as  long  as 
possible.  No  effort  comparable  with  the 
original  expenditure  for  impoundment  has 
over  gone  into  preventing  excessive  erosion 
from  silting  up  the  reservoir. 

This  nation  also  still  goes  on  the  theory 
that  streams  should  be  open  sewers  into 
which  any  community  or  industry  has  an 
inherent  right  to  dump  waste  mateiial. 
Waters  are  only  partially  productive  be- 
cause of  this  practice.  While  a  number  of 
states  have  pollution  laws,  many  are  inade- 
quate and   others  cannot   be   enforced   be- 


cause of  the  political  strength  of  the  pollu- 
ters. The  recently  enacted  federal  pollution 
law  has  neither  teeth  nor  the  promise  of 
development  of  teeth  in  its  present  form. 
Its  best  feature  is  that  it  indicates  a  grow- 
ing public  concern  over  this  wasteful  use 
of    water. 

Growing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  necessity  for  increased  food  produc- 
tion in  recent  years.  Yet,  the  production  of 
fish  and  other  valuable  natural  products 
of  many  streams  has  been  destroyed  or 
greatly  reduced  by  silt  from  excessive  ero- 
sion, domestic  sewage  and  industrial  waste. 
Any  one  of  these  factors  can  destroy  a 
stream ;  all  three  are  almost  certain  to  do 
so. 

The  propensity  of  man  to  look  for  easy 
and  painless  ways  out  of  immediate  pre- 
dicaments also  has  profound  effects  upon 
other  creatures.  In  agricultural  lands,  this 
search  for  a  cure-all  has  taken  the  form  of 
one  fetish  after  another.  Once  a  fetish  was 
made  of  clean  farming.  It  was  made  to 
appear  almost  immoral  for  a  landowner  to 
allow  shrubs,  bushes,  trees,  hedges  to  re- 
main on  the  land.  Reliance  has  been  placed 
upon  miracle  crops,  miracle  fertilizers,  and 
miracle  chemicals  to  solve  the  problems 
caused  by  poor  land  use.  The  latest  fetish 
is  the  assurance  or  belief  of  some  chemists 
that  a  chemical  cure  can  be  developed  that 
will  in  some  magic  way  prevent  all  insect 
or  disease  damage. 

Many  new  toxic  materials  such  as  DDT 
have  direct  and  indirect  affects  upon  wild- 
life. It  is  known  that  DDT  used  in  heavy 
concentrations  will  kill  birds.  Used  in 
weaker  concentrations,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  directly  fatal  to  birds.  However,  it 
could  easily  have  serious  effects  by  de- 
stroying food  supplies  at  critical  periods 
such  as  the  nesting  season.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  this  does  occur  but  the  fre- 
quency of  such  occurrences  is  still  a 
question. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  extensive  use  of  insecti- 
cides and  plant  sprays  if  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 
It  seems  obvious  that  fertile  productive 
land  will  grow  more  vigorous  crops  better 
able  to  withstand  diseases  and  attacks  of 
insects  than  those  growing  on  land  of  low 
fertility. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  human  activity 
which  changes  the  type  of  vegetation  on 
la?i(l  will  affect  wildlife.  Any  human  activ- 
ity which  puts  land  to  intensive  and  ex- 
clusive use  will  also  affect  wildlife.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  effect  is  always  adverse;  in 
the  former,  it  may  be  adverse  to  some 
species  and  favorable  to  others,  depending 
upon  the  new  type  of  vegetation  and  the 
type   of  land   management  installed. 

All  these  adverse  effects  could  easily  add 
up  to  make  a  very  black  picture.  It  would 
be  black  indeed,  in  fact  rather  late  in 
the  evening  to  be  called  "twilight"  if  there 


were  no  other  factors  to  be  considered. 
Fortunately  for  this  country,  there  are. 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  growing  public  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  of  intelligent  management  of 
natural  renewable  resources.  There  is  also 
a  growing  appreciation  among  leaders  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  conservation  groups 
that  the  conservation  and  wise  manage- 
ment of  soils  and  waters  and  their  plant 
and  animal  products  are  all  part  of  one 
picture.  It  is  not  possible  to  promote  one 
unit  without  some  effect  upon  others. 

Wildlife  of  forested  lands  has  relatively 
brighter  prospects  than  these  forms  found 
in  purely  agricultural  lands.  Wildlife  man- 
agement can  be  easily  fitted  into  forest 
management,  partly  at  least  because  man 
has  not  altered  forest  types  so  radically 
as  to  destroy  essential  habitat  for  most 
forest  wildlife. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  "erup- 
tions" of  deer  and  other  browsing  and 
grazing  animals.  These  eruptions  have  been 
caused  by  a  complex  of  factors,  one  of 
which  has  been  the  "cut-out-and-get-out" 
logging  policy. 

Under  such  a  system,  vast  areas  were 
cut  rapidly.  Reforestation  may  have  started 
immediately  in  such  areas  or  they  have 
been  held  in  a  non-productive  state  for 
many  years  by  recurring  fires. 

A  forest  recovering  from  fire  or  logging 
grows  up  to  a  mixed  stand  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  During  that  period  it  produces  a 
maximum  amount  of  food  and  cover  that 
favors  the  rapid  increase  of  browsing  spe- 
cies. As  the  forest  grows  and  the  overhead 
canopy  closes,  food  and  cover  suitable  for 
such  animals  decrease.  Add  to  that  natural 
cycle  the  concentrated  effect  of  overbrows- 
ing  or  overgrazing  by  too  many  animals  for 
the  conditions  then  existing  and  a  "deer 
eruption"  followed  by  starvation  appears. 

Sustained-yield  harvesting  of  forests 
placed  into  actual  operation  will  eventually 
help  stabilize  populations  of  such  animals. 


P.  J.  Stagg  and  Clyde  Cachere.  of  Kinder, 
La.,  with  their  limit  of  ducks,  killed  last  sea- 
son, among  which  is  an  albino  mallard, 
killed  in  the  Langley  marsh,  south  of  Kinder. 


Combined  wilh  an  intelligent  game  manane- 
ment  program,  it  is  possible  to  foresee  a 
long-range  pictuie  in  which  numbers  will 
not  grow  to  such  peaks  nor  decline  so 
violently.  Not  only  browsing  animals  but 
many  other  forest  inhabiting  species  will 
he  benefited  by  sustained-yield  harvesting. 
This  segment  of  wildlife  has  prospects  of 
better  lather  than  poorer  living  environ- 
ment. 

The  outlook  for  grassland  wildlife  is  not 
so  rosy.  The  antelope  has  made  a  come- 
back in  many  of  the  western  states.  To  a 
less  extent,  it  has  recovered  in  the  prairie 
states  where  once  it  was  abundant,  but 
its  numbers  are  not  and  probably  never 
will  be  large.  The  leason  is  obvious.  Re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  there  is  com- 
parative little  direct  competition  between 
antelope  and  cattle  for  feed,  intensive 
cattle  grazing  normally  results  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  other  available 
food.  Sheep  grazing  conflicts  more  directly 
with    antelope    grazing. 

The  complete  grazing  utilization  of 
grassland  plus  dry  farming  of  many  grass- 
land areas  adversely  affects  many  other 
forms  of  wildlife.  The  prairie  chicken  and 
the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  for  example,  have 
been  extirpated  from  large  areas  by  the 
destruction  of  necessary  habitat  as  a  re- 
sult of  changes  in  human  utilization  of 
land.  Such  forms  can  recover  only  in  areas 
on  which  the  original  vegetation  can  be 
restored  or  some  acceptable  substitute  pro- 
vided. They  do  not  have  the  necessary 
adaptability  to  persist  in  the  fact  of  the 
present  type  of  land  utilization  and  their 
places  have,  to  some  extent,  been  taken  by 
such  exotic  species  as  ringnecked  pheas- 
ants and  Hungarian  partridges,  both  better 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  present  land 
use  practices. 

The  prospect,  therefore,  for  greatly  in- 
creasing the  grassland  species  is  not  as 
favorable  as  it  is  for  forest  lands.  These 
species  can  and  have  been  aided  by  some 
new   practices   and    perhaps   can    be   aided 


nidie  by  nielhods  lu  be  <levelupe(l  in  tlic 
future. 

Since  agriculture  has  alVected  so  nuiiiy 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  agricultui-al  de- 
velopment has  caused  many  of  the  major 
liroblems  in  maintaining  wildlife  popula- 
tions. Many  resident  species  can  persist 
only  to  the  extent  they  can  adapt  them- 
selves to  present  anil  future  agricultural 
land  uses.  Changing  fioni  one  farm  crop 
to  an  alternate  condition  favors  one  form 
over  another.  In  western  iriigation  dis- 
tricts, for  example,  a  change  from  corn 
and  alfalfa  to  sugar  beets  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  decrease  in  pheasant  popula- 
tions. Yet  many  resident  creatures  can 
persist  undei-  agricultural  conditions,  par- 
ticularly when  some  attention  is  given  to 
their  needs. 

Migratory  forms  of  wildlife  have  per- 
haps been  most  adversely  affected  and 
face  the  darkest  future.  Something  like 
100  million  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  either 
breeding,  feeding,  or  wintering  habitat  for 
migratory  waterfowl,  have  been  drained 
in  the  past  100  years.  Drainage  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  is  still  being  promoted 
extensively. 

Until  we  more  clearly  recognize  the 
values  of  marshes  and  lakes  as  water 
reservoirs  and  regulators  of  water  tables, 
and  the  values  of  the  products  that  can 
be  taken  from  such  habitat,  and  land 
management  practices  are  developed  to 
utilize  such  values,  there  is  little  hope  for 
rebuilding  migratory  aquatic  wildlife.  De- 
spite all  other  efforts,  it  is  apt  to  continue 
on  the  decline  as  long  as  drainage  of  addi- 
tional marshes  and  lakes  continues. 

If  all  past  recommendations  by  agricul- 
turists were  made  completely  effective  on 
an  individual  farm,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  wildlife  could  or  would  persist  on  it. 
A  combination  of  clean  farming  and  in- 
tensive insect  and  weed  control  coupled 
with  an  effort  to  mine  the  last  possible 
nickel  out  of  every  acre  of  available  soil, 
would  unquestionably  destroy  all  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife  with  the  ext'eption  of 
such  forms  as  the  English  sparrow,  the 
starling,   house  rats  and   mice. 

The  saving  factor  is  that  there  are  in- 
tei-ests  and  incentives  other  than  securing 
the  last  ultimate  nickel  in  profit  that 
motivates  much  human  activity.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  practice  profitable  agriculture  and 
sound  soil  management  on  land  and  still 
leave  adequate  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

The  use  of  permanent  vegetation  to  pre- 
vent excessive  erosion  offers  infinite  possi- 
bilities for  supplying  adequate  conditions 
under  which  wildlife  may  live  without  in- 
terference with  sound  land  management. 
New  techniques  and  new  methods  are  con- 
tinually being  developed. 

The  assumption  on  which  some  of  oui' 
land  use  recommendations  are  based,  par- 
ticularly in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, seems  to  be  that  this  nation  has 
grown    so    desperately    poor    that    it    must 


Seventy-four      sac-a-lait      caught      in      State 
Canal    by    (left    to    rightl     Gene    Rigga,    Gar- 
land    Homic,    Mr.     Broussard    and     LeRoy     M. 
Tanner. 


mine  to  the  maximum  extent  every  square 
inch  of  soil  available.  In  thickly  populated 
sections  of  Europe,  there  is  still  room  for 
shrubbery,  trees,  hedges,  and  for  wild 
creatures.  In  relatively  thinly  populated 
America,  we  apparently  must  urge  the 
landowner  to  attempt  to  destroy  everything 
that  interferes  with  the  maximum  dollars 
and  cents  production  of  each  unit  of  land. 

There  is  too  little  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  land  can  be  profitably  used  for 
other  purposes  than  the  production  of 
agricultural  crops.  Little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  use  of  water  farming  although 
it  is  an  important  part  of  management  in 
other  nations. 

The  fate  of  wildlife  in  agricultural  areas 
is  inextricably  bound  up  with  land  use.  To 
the  extent  that  intelligent,  long-range  land 
management  based  primarily  upon  main- 
taining productivity  can  be  translated  from 
the  field  of  theory  into  actual  practices 
upon  the  land,  wildlife  will  benefit.  In- 
tensive agriculture,  propei'ly  planned,  can 
mean  change  rather  than  extirpation  of 
wild  cicatures.  Change  in  crops  or  in  land 
use  may  affect  some  forms  of  life  advan- 
tageously and  others  adversely.  Neverthe- 
less, agriculture  does  not  necessarily  mean 
twilight  for  wildlife.  The  reverse  may 
easily  happen  to  the  extent  that  intelligent 
management  can  be  substituted  for  the 
exploitive  type  of  land  use  still  fai'  too 
prevalent. 
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;    Smith,   of    Lake    Charles,    La.,    with    h<s    1 
him    top    honors    in    the    Calcasieu -Camer{ 
3    and    4,    at    Cameron.    Mr.    Smith's    fish 
inches  long. 


pound  tarpon  which 
Tarpon  Rodeo,  held 
as    six    feet    and    two 


port,  junior  king,  lOG-pound  gar;  May 
Louise  White,  Alexandria,  junior  queen, 
16-pound  gar;  Ira  Hall,  Alexandria,  largest 
gar  caught  on  rod  and  reel  (51  pounds)  ; 
Kenneth  Rayner,  Tioga,  largest  gar  caught 
on  pole  nnd  line;  Sherman  Cook,  Alexan- 
dria, largest  gar  taken  with  bow  and 
arrow;  Erling  Laborde,  largest  gar  taken 
on  floater;  L.  J.  Chauffepied,  Alexandria, 
largest    gar    taken    with    harpoon. 

Laverne  Laborde,  6,  Marksville,  young- 
est boy  catching  a  gar;  Jeanette  Rayner, 
2,  Paradise,  youngest  girl  catching  a  gar; 
P.  J.  Dupuy,  73,  Marksville,  oldest  man 
catching  a  gar;  0.  Logan,  Shreveport,  run- 
ner-up any  method;  Elmer  Rayner,  Para- 
dise, runner-up,  casting;  Herman  Chate- 
lain,  Alexandria,  runner-up,  pole  and  line; 
Jeanette  Rayner,  smallest  gar  (two 
ounces)  ;  Wallace  DeNux,  Alexandria, 
Robinson  Crusoe  of  1949;  Fred  Rayner, 
first  gar;  and  Hilary  Dubroc,  Edwin  Borde- 
lon  and  Laney  Bordelon,  Alexandria,  team 
champions. 

Exhibitions  of  fly  casting  in  which  13- 
year  old  Patsy  Jean  Hubbard  of  Beaver 
Dam,  Wise,  displayed  expertness  in  using 
one,  two  and  four  rods  at  one  time  was 
the    principal    attraction    on   the    program. 

Two  exhibitions  of  expert  bow  and 
arrow  shooting  were  staged  by  Ben  Pear- 
son, famous  archery  equipment  manufac- 
turer of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  his  assistant, 
Tom  McGee. 

A  total  of  more  than  200  fish  were  en- 
tered in  the  gar  rodeo,  and  Chairman  Neil 
Daspit  said  the  number  was  far  more  than 
had  been  expected. 

Approximately  600  pounds  of  garfish 
were  barbecued  and  hundreds  of  visitors 
learned  that  gars  can  be  fine  eating. 

The  gar  rodeo  was  sponsored  by  the 
Young  Men's  Business  Club,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Rapides  Wildlife  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  Natchitoches  Wildlife  Association 
rodeo,  Steve  Leone,  of  Powhatan,  was 
crowned  champion  after  his  capture  of  a 
177-pound  gar,  in  Flat  river,  with  a  hand 
gig.  Mr.  Leone's  gar  measured  seven  feet 
in  length. 

Deep  sea  rodeos  at  Grand  Isle  and  Cam- 
eron, earlier  this  summer,  each  attracted 
record  crowds,  but  both  suffered  because 
of  squally  weather  and  the  tarpon  catches 
were  small,  but  in  no  instance  has  the 
determination  of  the  fishTrmen  dulled.  Per- 
haps the  old  definition  of  fishing,  that  it 
is  an  unceasing  expectation  and  a  perpet- 
ual disappointment,  could  be  applied,  but 
to  those  who  catch  fish  on  rodeos,  or  at 
any  other  time,  for  that  matter,  this  Izaak 
Walton  description  is  more  to  the  point: 

"Fishing  is  an  art — or  at  least  it  is  an 
art  to  catch  a  fish." 


RODEO   ROUNDUP 

(Continued  Fruni   Page  5) 

camp     stove,     boat     umbrella,     barometer. 

silver   bucket  set,   and   other  merchandise. 

Garfish  queen  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Rayner 


of  Tiog-a,  whose  19-pound  entry  was  the 
largest    garfish    caught    by    a    woman. 

Other  winners  were: 

Fred  Rayner,  Tioga,  largest  number  of 
gars  entered   (121)  ;  James  Mason,  Shreve- 


Fish  cannot  breathe  long  out  of  water 
because  the  membranes  of  the  gills  must 
be  moist  to  act  as  absorbers  of  air  from 
the  water  in  which  they  live. 
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STRIPED  BASS 


By  LOU  S.  CAINE 


IF  SURF  fishermen  were  polled  as  to 
their  favorite  gamefish,  the  unanimous 
choice  would  be  the  rough  and  ready 
striped    bass. 

Vicious  on  the  strike,  heavy  on  the  fight 
and  delicious  on  the  platter,  the  striped 
bass  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  saltwater  fish.  Its  willingness  to 
tear  into  both  live  and  artificial  baits 
attracts  a  large  following  among  coastal 
anglers. 

Although  a  trifle  later  in  coming  into 
its  own  on  the  Pacific  coast,  striped  bass 
fishing  now  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  salt- 
water sportfishing  in  California.  Many 
striped  bass  derbies  are  held  annually  and 
the  popularity  of  this  fish  is  such  that 
thousands  enter  the  competition. 

NAMES  .  .  .  Rockfish,  Rock  Bass,  Sea 
Bass,  White  Bass,  Striper,  Greenhead,  Line- 
sides,  Squidhound  and  Streaked  Bass. 

CHARACTERISTICS  ...  The  striped 
bass,  provided  it  has  an  occasional  revitaliz- 
ing in  salt  water,  has  the  faculty  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  freshwater  and  are  caught 
many  miles  from  the  nearest  saltwater. 

They  spawn  in  freshwater  rivers  and 
bays  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The 
eggs  are  exceptionally  small  and  a  20 
pound  fish  on  test  yielded  1,500,000  on  an 
estimated  count  of  25,000  to  the  quart. 

The  overall  appearance  of  the  striped 
bass  is  silvery,  with  the  upper  sides  chang- 
ing from  brassy  green  to  an  olive  on  the 
back.  The  nickname  "linesides"  stems  from 
the  seven  or  eight  dark  stripes  which  run 
laterally  from  head  to  tail.  The  lower  jaw 
is  underslung  and  very  powerful.  The  dor- 
sal fin  is  divided. 

RANGE  .  .  .  Originally,  the  striped  bass 
had  a  natural  distribution  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  Florida,  with  spotty 
appearances  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  early  1880's  a  number  of  plant- 
ings of  striped  bass  were  made  in  Cali- 
fornia. Success  was  instantaneous  and 
from  these  has  come  the  finest  striped  bass 
fishing  in  the  world,  particularly  on  some 
parts  of  the  California  coast. 

Its  habit  of  hanging  out  around  rocks 
leads  to  another  of  its  nicknames,  "rock- 
fish."  It  is  also  fond  of  white  water  and 
a  plug  placed  in  these  spots,  or  in  sloughs, 
will  increase  the  chance  of  a  strike. 

SIZE  .  .  .  The  world's  record  is  a  T.i 
pounder  taken  on  rod  and  reel  by  Charles 
B.  Church,  Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  August 


17,    1913.   Commercial  fishermen   have   re- 
corded striped  bass  up  to  125  pounds. 

Although  the  average  size  of  striped  bass 
will  vary  greatly,  as  a  rule  those  taken 
from  rivers  and  bays  will  be  under  8 
pounds;  those  caught  in  the  surf  will  run 
10  to  20  pounds  and  over. 

FLAVOR  .  .  .  Delicious. 

FOODS  .  .  .  Anglers  using  live  bait 
achieve  best  results  with  the  natural  foods 
of  the  striped  bass  such  as  blood  worms, 
clams,  mussels,  shedder  crabs,  eels,  mullet, 
whiting,  menhaden  and  herring.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  sardines  are  a  highly  popular 
bait. 

LURES  .  .  .  Generally  speaking  the 
artificial  lures  which  are  most  productive 
are  squids,  feathered  jigs,  spoons  like  the 
Queen  and  King,  spinners,  eel  skins,  strip 
bait  and  pork  rind  combinations.  Large 
size  surface-commotion  type  plugs  like 
the  Giant  Flaptail,  and  larger  underwater 
plugs  like  the  Vamp  Spook  and  Giant  Vamp 
also  get  results. 

Fly  rod  fishermen  prefer  the  larger 
streamers  and  popping  lures  like  the 
Wilder  Dilg  and  Bass  Bug  Spook. 

METHODS  .  .  .  Probably  more  striped 
bass  are  taken  trolling  than  by  any  other 
method.  For  this  type  of  fishing  the  most 
popular  rod  is  one  with  a  four  ounce  tip, 
such  as  the  #241  Bonefish  and  Kingfish 
rod  and  the  #2541  Pal  tubular  steel  rod. 

These  4  ounce  tips  are  designed  to  be 
used  with  6  thread  lines  and  are  therefore 
known  as  a  "4/6"  outfit.  With  this  is  used 
a  2/0  or  3  0  free  spool  reel  holding  from 
300  to  400  yards  of  6-thread  linen  line. 

The  reel  should  have  an  adjustable  drag; 
the  handle  of  the  rod  should  be  approxi- 
mately 18"  and  the  tip  exactly  5  feet, 
making  a  6^2'  rod  overall.  For  inexperi- 
enced trollers  and  those  desiring  heavier 
tackle  a  "6/9"  outfit  is  recommended.  This 
means  a  6  ounce  tip,  5'  in  length  and  3/0 


reel  with  some  500  yards  of  9-thrcad  linen 
line. 

Favored  lures  for  trolling  are  Giant 
Vamps,  Giant  Jointed  Vamps,  Vamp 
Spooks  and  King  or  Queen  spoons.  The 
trolling  is  done  to  best  advantage  in  rivers, 
inlets  or  sheltered  bays;  larger  fish  are 
taken  right  in  or  just  outside  the  breakers. 

Another  highly  popular  method  is  surf 
casting.  While  there  are  many  types  of 
surf  casting  rods  the  most  widely  used  rod 
is  made  of  split  bamboo  with  a  tip  6  '-2  to  7 
feet  long  and  has  a  30"  sprinir  butt  which 
gives  the  rod  an  overall  length  of  9  to  9% 
feet. 

Either  a  2/0  or  3  0  reel  with  from  200 
to  300  yards  of  9  or  12-thread  linen  line 
is  used  and  should  have  an  adjustable  drag. 
Wire  leaders  12  to  18  inches  long  are  pre- 
ferred, and  for  live  bait  hooks  from  sizes 
7/0  to  9/0  are  best. 

Smaller  striped  bass  which  are  found  in 
tidal  rivers  and  bays  make  excellent  sport 
for  the  bait  caster.  For  this  sport  the  rod 
should  be  of  stiff  action  like  the  "Pal" 
tubular  steel  with  butt  2"  longer  than 
usual,  5'  in  length.  A  standard  bait  casting 
reel  like  the  "Pal"  is  suitable. 

Lines  should  be  20  or  25  pound  test  and 
a  short  wire  leader  9  to  12  inches  long  is 
recommended.  The  better  lures  are  Vamps, 
River  Runts,  Chuggers,  Lucky  13  and 
Torpedoes. 

Still  fishermen  use  most  any  kind  of 
outfit  that  happens  to  be  handy  but  the 
best  sport  can  be  had  by  using  any  of  the 
previously  described  outfits.  These  should 
be  fished  with  little  or  no  sinker  so  that 
the  bait  will  drift  naturally  with  the  cur- 
rent. Cut  bait,  shedder  crabs  and  sardines 
are  the  most  popular  baits. 

Fly  fishermen  find  their  ranks  swelling 
daily  as  more  and  more  anglers  are  dis- 
covering what  excellent  sport  the  fly  rod 
provides   against   stripers.    Of   course,    the 
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lod  must  be  of  stiff  action  split  bamboo 
like  that  used  for  salmon  or  steelhead. 

The  most  popular  rod  is  one  particularly 
designed  for  saltwater  use,  the  "Riptide." 
This  rod  is  9  feet  long  and  weighs  around 
C,  1^  ounces.  A.  D.  level  or  HCH  tapered 
line  with  some  100  yards  of  18  pound  line 
for  backing  is  best  and  nylon  leaders  of 
15    pound   test   are   preferred. 

Streamer  flies  are  excellent,  especially 
plastic  and  cork  body  creations  like  the 
Wilder  Dilg  Spook,  Bass  Bug  Spook  and 
Popper  Spook. 

Striped  bass  are  wary,  elusive  and  diffi- 
cult  to  predict  but  fly  fishermen  swear  by 
their  method  as  the  one  which  pays  off  on 
the  greater  number  of  trips. 

In  any  event,  when  a  scrapping  striper 
tags  your  lure,  regardless  of  the  outfit,  a 
new  angling  thrill  is  all  yours. 


SHOTGUN   RANGE 

(Continued  From   Page   10) 

tion  the  comparative  sizes  of  ducks  and 
geese.  I've  seen  some  chaps  blaze  away 
repeatedly  without  effect  at  "flight"  geese, 
but  pass  up  the  the  easier  to  kill  ducks 
flying  at  the  same  altitude  because  they 
were  smaller. 

Each  hunter  should  make  an  honest 
eff'ort  to  learn  to  judge  distance  more  ac- 
curately, which  is  the  principal  factor  in 
reducing  our  cripple  loss  to  a  minimum. 


GRAY   SQUIRREL 

(Coiil'uiind  From  Page  9) 
curing  in  the  forseeable  future,  if  game 
hogs,  illegal  hunters  and  trappers  would 
only  leave  them  alone  in  closed  seasons. 
There  are,  of  course,  population  fluctua- 
tions ranging  from  abundance  to  compara- 
tive scarcity.  The  gray's  dependence  on 
forest  mast  makes  him  susceptible  to  mast 
crop  failures,  and  successive  years  of  mast 
shortages  can  cause  shortages  in  the  gray 
squirrel  population. 

Particularly  in  South  Louisiana  is  the 
gray  squirrel  a  popular  favorite  with  the 
hunters,  and  because  of  this  popularity  the 
strictest  enforcement  of  game  laws  will  be 
the  only  means  of  keeping  the  species  from 
extinction.  The  gray  squirrel  is  a  charm- 
ing fellow  to  watch,  and  to  hunt,  but  he 
faces  a  tragic  fate,  unless  hunters  prove 
as   sporting   as  he   is. 


The  only  animal  that  is  purple  in  color 
is  the  blesbok,  a  small  South  African 
antelope. 


PRINCE  OF   PESTS 

(Continued  From   Page   7) 

outbuildings,  but  a  pair  of  barn  owls  are 
hard  to  find  in  these  murderous  days  in 
this  country.  A  eat  is  not  in  the  same 
league  with  the  owl  as  a  mouser.  Even  the 
hated  Cooper's  hawk,  the  "chicken  hawk", 
can  outcatch  the  cat  as  a  ratter. 

Farmers  would  do  well  to  replace  their 
shotgun  with  a  rifle.  A  .22  will  kill  more 
potential  chicken  and  duck  stealers  than 
any  shotgun.  Cats  and  roving  dogs  will 
make  a  shambles  of  a  hen  yard  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  The  pampered  cat  messes  up 
a  pullet  exactly  like  a  weasel,  and  she  does 


THE  CAT  MAY   GET  THE  GAME, 
BUT  WHO  SHOULD  GET  THE  BUME*? 


bayou. 


her  hunting  in  your  neighbor's  barnyard. 
Puss  wisely  leaves  her  domestic  victims  in 
a  hurry. 

A  vagrant  cat  and  a  roving  dog  are 
threats  to  your  hunting  land  in  any  season. 
If  we  must  have  bounties  on  the  best  rat- 
ters— the  foxes,  the  hawks  and  the  owls — 
let's  insist  on  a  really  big  bounty  on  cats. 
Some  of  the  fur  buyers  are  offering  a 
pretty  decent  price  for  cat  hides.  Here  is  a 
bounty  of  our  own  making.  It  shouldn't 
take  long  to  skin  a  cat,  and  certainly  they 
are  more  plentiful  than  the  other  fur- 
bearers.  If  you  take  the  time  to  look  in- 
side of  them,  you'll  soon  forget  your  mis- 
givings. 


Eight     bass,     weighing     from     two     to     five 

pounds     each,     caught     in     False     River,     by 

Charles  Phillippe  and  L.  W.  Forbes  of  Baton 

Rouge. 


The  halibut  is  none  other  than  the 
medieval  English  hail-butte,  the  holy 
flounder,  which  our  ancestors  made  a 
practice  of  eating  on  occasions  of  religious 
obsei'vance. 


The  chameleon  was  supposed  to  be  able 
to  perform  such  prodiges  of  endurance  that 
the  Greeks  were  moved  to  honor  him  by 
calling  him    chamai-leon,    little   lion. 


Monarch  butterflies  are  seldom  eaten  by 
birds  because  they  have  a  bad-tasting 
chemical  in  their  bodies. 


About  the  only  protective  weapon  the 
toad  has,  is  a  milky  fluid  which  they  can 
give  off  and  which  is  obnoxious  to  dogs. 


The  pelican  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek.  It  has  a  huge  beak  shaped  like  a 
great  Greek  pelekus,  an  ax. 

Frank  0.  Messering,  who  lives  in  Can- 
ada, is  breaking  two  young  moose  to 
harness  for  exhibition  at  fairs  next  year. 


A  starfish  that  loses  an  arm  can  grow 
another.  And  the  arm  can  grow  a  new 
body. 


A  professor  who  has  trained  fleas  says 
that  a  healthy  flea  can  jump  what  would 
to  us  be  the  equivalent  of  half  a  mile. 
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LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1949-1950 

RESIDENT  GAME   BIRDS   AND  ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail  or  partridge):  December   1-February  20    inclusive.    Bag    limit    15,    season    limit    120,    possession 

WILD  TURKEYS:    Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only)  :  November  15-January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  season  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and 
Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  may  close,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time 
between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal  to  kill  does  or  fawns  at  any  time  Illegal 
to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily,  2  a  season  Night  huntine- 
with  headlight,  or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  .3  days,  forbidden.  Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Lee-al 
Hunting  days  in  each  Parish,  if  any.  ^ 

SQUIRRELS  and  CHIPMUNKS:  October  15  thru  January  1,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  10  (Squirrels 
and   Chipmunks  80   in  the  aggregate  per  season.) 

RABBITS:  October  15-February  15,  inclusive.  Limit  5  per  day.  Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlie-ht 
forbidden.  '^ 

BEARS:   Closed   Season.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

M?T^?-?.^^-?  ^^^xT?T^bT^°''^T?'''"'  u^  ^?  January  20,  inclusive,  on  all  fur-bearing  animals,  except  muskrats  and  nutria. 
fllUSKR.A.T   and   NUTRIA:    December    1   to   February    15,   inclusive. 

MIGRATORY  GAME  REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:  November  18  to  December  27,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  (except  American  and  red-breasted 
mergansers)  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds,  including  in  such  limit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck  Any 
person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds  (not  including  American 
and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers  25 
singly  or  in  the  aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers  WARNTNr-  -niot 
MORE    THAN    ONE    DAY'S    BAG    LIMIT    MAY    BE    POSSESSED    OPENING    DAY  ^AKlNllNt..  wui 

COOTS    (Poule-d'Eau)  :    November   18  to  December  27,   inclusive.     Bag   limit    10,   possession   limit    10 

GEESE:  November  18  to  December  27,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  4,  including  in  such  limit  either 
2  Canada  geese  (including  Hutchinsons  or  Cackling  geese)  or  2  White-fronted  (locally  called  Sneckled-bellvl 
geese,  or   1   of  each.  f  ^  "c^j / 

DOVES:    December   1   to  December  30.    Bag  limit   10,  possession  limit  10 

SNIPE:   Closed   Season. 

SORA.* 

•  SORA  RAIL — small  bird.  8'L"  lone,  brown  back,  brown  and  white  striped   belly,   blaclc   face  and   throat,    slate    breast. 

September  1  to  October  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  25,  possession  limit  25. 
RAILS  and   GALLINULES.** 

••  RAILS  and   GALLINULES— four  species:   King   Rail.   Clapper  Rail,   Florida  Gallinule  and  Purple  Gallinule     The  Kinjr  and  Clanoer  R»iU    .»,^„ 
ti'p':n^/'a°"bVi;tt"b{u^'?o;;'^L3  ^^.  ""  -'<'  --'-'  '-'-'  ='"^"'-     ^'--^  Camnul^purple   beToV^^-re^i"  bt\"r!.'d"S'irw^itn  tX'. 

September   1   to   October  30,   inclusive.    Bag  limit   15,  possession  limit  15. 
WOODCOCK:    December  23   to  January  21,   inclusive.     Bag  limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  DUCKS,  GEESE,  COOTS,  SORA  RAILS  AND  GALLINULES-— ONF  HAT  F  HOTIR 
BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  ONE  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNSET.  NOTE :  ON  OPENING  DAY  OF  SEASON  SHOOTING  CAN 
NOT  START  BEFORE  12:00  NOON.  ASK  FOR  FORM  OF  SHOOTING  SCHEDULES   "'''^^"^  bHUOllNG  CAN- 
SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WOODCOCK:— ONE-HALF  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  SUNSFT 
SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  DOVES:— 12:00  NOON  UNTIL  SUNSET.    ^^'^^^^^  ^^  bUPMbi.!. 


of  nfles  or  guns  larger  than  a   10-gauge    or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  shells  prohibited.  The  plug  used 
guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  ^yIthout  disassembling  gun.    Legal   possession   limits  of  resident  game   birds 
or  game  animals  may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following  season. 

HUNTING    LICENSE,    RESIDENT.  ..  $      1  00 

NON^rTsIDENT   HU^T"lNG'LICE&Sr"°"^   °^^'"  60  years  of  age  who-must  haveoldagepermit:        ; 

TRAPPING  LICENSE --^^"---I!!Z!i!i!;!;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:; ' |  200 

(Only  residents  permitted  to  trap) 

FUR  BUYER,  resident  licen.se »   ^r  „„ 

FUR  BUYER,  non-resident Ii  nnnn 

FUR  DEALER,  resident   (Deposit  $500.00  required).-.! «l^onn 

nox-i:kside\t  de.m.er.  (Deposit  ?i.ooo.oo  re.niired) ""::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;:::;;:;;;:::;::;:;;:::;:::::|3oo;oo 

,    DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

KRXKST  S.   CLEMENTS,   Commissioner 


Report    all    Violations   to   your    Nearest  Wild   Life   Enforcement  Agent 


